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LINGUISTIC SCIENCE AND LANGUAGE TESTS 


ROBERT LADO 
University of Michigan 


Introduction 


Do recent advances in linguistic science have any bearing 
on language tests? They do. But linguists like other scientists 
have a jargon all their own and their findings are not easily 
interpreted. I explored the use of linguistic techniques and 
findings in tests in English as a foreign language,! and found 
such promising results that a new movement in foreign lang- 
uage tests seems possible and worthwhile through a better 
understanding of linguistic science in that field. This article 
is only an introduction of course. It gives just enough ofa 
view of what we mean by linguistic science to show how it can 
be used and what kind of a contribution it can make to language 
tests. 


Common Sense and Language Tests 


Before we can use linguistic science, in fact, before we 
can even see the need for it in tests, we must, to avoid some 
common pitfalls, use what we might as well call common 
sense. Because we do so much through language we often find 
it difficult to see clearly just where language ends and where 
the things we do through it begin. Because we always use 
language in certain situations, we sometimes think of the situ- 
ation itself as the essence of language. This hazy view of 
language is often at the root of much of the confusion in lang- 
uage tests. Let me illustrate. 

Although one has to know English, for example, to under- 
stand a lecture in a university classroom in the United States, 
knowing English does not mean that one can understand the 
lecture. Only recently I sat for an hour in a class in advanced 





'Measurement in English as a Foreign Language (Ann Arbor, University 


Microfilms, 1950), University of Michigan dissertation. 
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calculus and I could not understand the teacher's explanation. 
I understood most of his words, his pronunciation was familiar, 
and the grammatical signals that he used were clear, but I did 
not understand what he was talking about. In other words, I 
understood his "language" but I did not understand his subject 
matter. This, you will grant, illustrates validly a general 
fact: that no one, not even the college graduate himself can be 
expected to understand the subject matter presented in any 
and all university classes. The subject matter then must be 
kept within the experience of the student if what we are in- 
terested in is testing his control of the foreign language. 

The situations in which language can be used range all the 
way from simple greetings to abstract metaphysical specula- 
tion. They encompass the full breadth of man's thought, ac- 
tivity and emotion. Certainly there is no one who can speak 
intelligently in all of them. To work on language tests on the 
single assumption that the problem is to determine the situa- 
tions in which a student can speak intelligently does not seem 
avery promising approach. Yet this "situation" approach 
lures many, especially in English as a foreign language, as if 
it were the ultimate and unquestionable solution. 

Another matter that is clearly not the purpose of a foreign 
language test is the attempt to determine if the examinee is or 
is not a good student. It is true that people dealing with the 
admission of foreign students in the United States need to know 
what kind of a student the applicant is. Buta test in English 
as a foreign language is a poor way to find that out. A better 
way is to find out what kind of a student he has been in the 
past, and his academic records are as good an indication of 
that as any. The test in English will tell only how well he can 
use the language so that, provided he is a good student, he will 
be able to make good in an English speaking school. 

The student's mental ability—his I.Q.—is not the business 
of a language test either. The only concession we need to 
make in the matter of I.Q. is a negative one—to keep it from 
being a decisive force in any item. Language is something that 
people with average intelligence can use. If the students fail 
an item because only those with a high I.Q. can manage it, we 
should not consider it valid in a foreign language test. 
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And since I am talking about the things that do not concern 
us in foreign language tests I will also exclude literary skill. 
Literary skill requires special talent and training. A foreign 
speaker may or may not possess them in his native language, 
which we assume he knows. All we hope to find out in a for- 
eign language test is how well he has mastered the significant 
elements of the system of signals that constitutes that foreign 
language. Beyond that the problem is one that concerns 
teachers of literary writing. 

A rule of thumb that will help define a foreign language 
from the point of view of tests can be put negatively thus: a 
foreign language is something that does not baffle native 
speakers of that language. Or to put it affirmatively, a stan- 
dard foreign language is something that educated native 
speakers of that language know by the mere fact of being native 
speakers of it. If some language problem baffles educated na- 
tive speakers it is possibly a matter for tests in that language 
as a native language but not as a foreign language. 

In An Investigation of Second-Language Teaching which has 
a chapter on English as a foreign language it is claimed that 
the performance of native speakers could not be used as a 
criterion because they did not take the tests seriously. 





In grammar tests, for example, the American student 
is accustomed to being harassed with problems like 
"The man (who? whom?) I think will be elected is pop- 
ular" and "The number of possible answers (is? are?) 
small." He is used to puzzling over these problems 
and disgracing himself by his choices. But confronted 
by "I arrived there (on? at? in?) Saturday," he thinks 
that the instructor is crazy or is pulling his leg. 2 


My experience with such tests has been altogether different, 
however. I gave grammar tests of that kind to English speak- 
ing graduate students, and they took them seriously enough to 
make perfect or nearly perfect scores. I also used a test of 
perception which asks if beat and bit for example are the same 
word or two different ones. And thirty-three seniors and 





2F. B. Agard and H. B. Dunkel, An Investigation of Second-Language 
Teaching (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1948), Chapter VII, p. 261. 
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graduate students who took it showed keen interest throughout 
and made very high scores of course. Furthermore, some 
well known experiments in psychology were based on exceed- 
ingly simple tasks. Thorndike, for example, reports no trouble 
with lack of interest in an experiment which he describes as 
follows: 


Consider, for example, the following experiment: You 
sit at your desk with a large pad of paper and a pencil, 
close your eyes, say, "Draw a four-inch line with one 
quick movement," and again and again draw with one 
quick shove a line intended to be four inches long. You 
keep your eyes closed throughout. Day after day you 
do this until you have drawn 3,000 lines, no one of which 
you have ever seen. 3 


If the students know that they are taking part in an experiment 
—trying out atest for foreign students in our case—they will 
more than likely show the necessary interest to justify that 
kind of check on the test. 

Trying the tests on native speakers of a language will show 
some of the things that should be left out of the tests, but it 
does not tell us what we should put into them. We of course 
agree that it should be language. But uptoa relatively few 
years ago that was about all you could really do. You could 
take something you thought was language, put it into the form 
of a test, and submit it to the usual statistical treatment. To- 
day we can do very much better. 


Linguistic Science and Language Tests 


The situations in which language can be used are infinite, 
and it is easy indeed to find a situation in which any given 
speaker cannot express himself. Linguistic science shows, 
however, that the meaningful elements of any one language are 
strictly limited. The significant sounds in any of the known 
languages does not exceed three or four dozen. The meaning- 
ful structures are also limited in number, and the words them- 
selves can be exhausted in any language. This is then where 





3B. L. Thorndike, Human Learning (New York, The Century Co., 1931), 
p. 8. 
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LINGUISTIC SCIENCE AND LANGUAGE TESTS 


linguistic science makes its contribution to the problem of 
testing. It changes the problem from one of determining what 
situations of an infinite number can be handled by a person to 
one in which we try to measure the student's control of a 
definitely limited number of signals and symbols operating in 
a language system. Some developments in linguistic science 
are particularly relevant to us here. 

Henry Sweet (1845-1912) spent time and effort writing down 
all the minute differences in sound he could hear. He even 
developed a system of symbols, Romic, to record those sounds. 
But he ran into trouble. The more carefully he listened, the 
greater the number of minute differences he could hear and 
the more complicated became his system of symbols and dia- 
critic marks. As a matter of fact, laboratory instruments 
later showed that no two speech sounds are ever exactly alike 
except by a rare coincidence. Sweet did not have to wait for 
those laboratory instruments, however. He noticed that he 
could operate rather well without recording all the variations 
he had trained himself to hear. So he simplified his notation 
and called it Broad Romic. He was not clear what he could 
base his decisions on, and he was never happy about this broad 
notation, but we know now that he was reacting to a very im- 
portant linguistic fact, the phonemic principle. 

Edward Sapir (1884-1939) observed that "although no two 
individuals have precisely the same pronunciation of a lang- 
uage . . . they aim to make the same sound discriminations,"4 
and the pattern of those discriminations is the same. He no- 
ticed that although in English the vowel in bad is longer than 
the vowel in bat, for example, and that the vowel in bead is also 
longer than the one in beat, these and many other variations 
are purely mechanical.5 As far as the phonetic pattern of 
English is concerned the vowels in bad and bat belong to the 
same sound, to the same "point in the pattern" of English. He 
noticed also that the same or a similar difference might con- 
stitute two separate points in the phonetic pattern of another 

















4 Edward Sapir, "Sound Patterns in Language," Language, Vol. 1, 1925, 
p. 41, "i 

5The vowels are longer before voiced consonants like b, d, g and continu- 
ants like 1, m, and shorter before voiceless stops like p, t, k. 
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language. He concluded that "the sounds used by a language 
form a self contained system,"6 and that the sounds are mean- 
ingless unless they are interpreted in terms of the phonetic 
pattern of that system. Linguists now call these "points in the 
pattern" that Sapir was concerned with, phonemes, the "pho- 
netic pattern" is called the phonemic system of that language, 
and the study of these things, phonemics or phonology. 

Sapir saw with clarity the phonemic principle but he ex- 
pressed it in unworkable terms. Leonard Bloomfield (1887- 
1949) later set down workable postulates that made phonemics 
into a new science.’ His treatment of phonemics in his book 
Language is considered a classic.® Another linguist, Kenneth 
L. Pike, wrote a textbook to train students to apply the pho- 
nemic principle in describing the sounds of any language. ? 

But what does all this have todo withus? Aren't we in- 
terested in tests? We are, but they are language tests. And 
these findings tell usvery definitely what sounds are important 
in the operation of the language we want totest. This science 
gives us the facts and the tools to decide what should go into 
our tests. With those tools we can decide independently what 
elements in the great variety of sounds found in any language 
really make a difference in the operation of that language and 
what elements are merely matters of accent or personal 
indiosyncracy. 

And the exciting thing is that the kind of progress already 
made in getting at the sounds of a language is even now being 
realized in the grammar of language. The kind of minute, often 
meaningless description of the grammar of a language is giving 
way to the study of things that carry the grammatical signals 
in a language. 

Charles C. Fries would point out for example that in the 
series of sentences, He goes there, She goes there, John goes 














®thid., p. 40. 

7A Set of Postulates for the Science of Language," Language, Vol. 2, 
1926, pp. 153-64. 

8(New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1933). 

9Phonemics: A Technique for Reducing Languages to Writing (Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1947). 
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there, Who goes there, all spoken with the same falling intona- 
tion, the changes in the first three sentences do not alter the 
kind of sentence it is, but the change to who in the fourth one 
makes it into a question. Some of the variations in the words 
and their arrangement do not make any difference grammati- 
cally, while others, just as simple, do make a difference. He 
would also point out that each language has its own system of 
grammatical signals, and that a grammatical signal is mean- 
ingless unless it is interpreted in terms of that system. Thus 
in English the sentence You are an artist is a statement and 
Are you an artist, spoken with the same falling intonation, is a 
question by virtue of the different word order which happens 
to be significant in the grammatical system of English. In 
Spanish, however, the same change ir word order does not re- 
sult in a question, and so we have Usted es un artista, a state- 
ment, and Es usted un artista, also a statement. 

We have considered the sounds and the structure of a 
language as of importance in language tests. If we add the 
words—the lexical items—we have the three ingredients that 
interest us most in suchtests. Through linguistic science we 
can locate and describe the system of significant sounds and 
the system of structural signals of a language. This knowledge 
plus an accurate description of the words and how they are 
used place us in a position to develop a whole new set of tests 
that can be better than those prepared without the aid of lin- 
guistic science. But there is one more thing we can do to 
make our tests even more to the point. 

Since we are dealing with foreign languages we assume 
that we will test people who already possess a system or sys- 
tems of linguistic signals in their native language. We can 
also assume that that system is similar to that of the foreign 
language in some respects and different in others. By com- 
paring the foreign language with the native language we can 
not only test those things which are important in the foreign 
tongue but we can test particularly those things which operate 
differently from the system of the native language of the stu- 
dent. We now have the secret to get at the heart of language 
and to waste no time with the things that the student will know 
if he knows his native language at all. In other words, we now 
have the tools to discover surely what should go into our tests, 
and with a minimum of dead wood at that. 
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A PROGRAM FOR THE STUDY OF FRENCH IN PARIS 


WILLIAM A. SMALLEY 
Villa Alliance 
Dalat, Indo China 


The Christian and Missionary Alliance 


The purpose of this paper! is to outline a course of pro- 
cedure for the study of Frenchin Paris. It has been the au- 
thor's observation that often much of the advantage of language 
study ina French environment is dissipated by students who 
do not or will not take advantage of their situation. This pro- 
gram is therefore an attempt to make use of the advantages 
for study gained by residence in Paris, pointing out what fa- 
cilities, schools, and study programs there are. But because 
these institutions do not have the most efficient methods of 
language learning, and lack in some important fundamentals of 
drill, a supplementary program is also offered to supply what 
they lack. 

This program is conceived for the student with the usual 
American high-school and/or college background in reading 
French or for students who know no French at all. These stu- 
dents are also assumed to have had little or no training in 
scientific linguistics or even in phonetics.2 

The goal of the program is automatic, competent, fluent 
mastery of conversational French. It is not concerned with 
any literary or archaic forms unless they are a part of the 








1 The original draft of this program was prepared for some of the author's 
missionary colleagues during a period of residence and study in Paris 
(1949-50). That draft was modified and mimeographed by the Centre 
d'Orientation pour Missionnaires Etrangeres (1950). The present draft 
has been expanded for a wider audience. 

2For this reason this program does not make use of the usual technical 
phrasing of descriptive linguistics, and tries to reach a compromise be- 
tween the traditionalist facilities which the untrained student must use, 
and sound linguistic principles, which are suggested to him in the form of 
a procedure to follow. 
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modern conversational or business scene. It is designed to 
counter-balance the tendencies toward too much literary and 
archaic emphasis (for practical purposes) in the present insti- 
tutions dedicated to teaching foreigners in Paris. 

The linguistic philosophy behind the program is that no 
language forms are "correct" or "incorrect" on the basis of 
what a grammar or dictionary says about them (although these 
arevery helpful guides on most points), but are so on the basis 
of whether or not they are used by the people the student wants 
to imitate. For the purposes of this paper, this class is as- 
sumed to be that of educated Parisians. Their speech is called 
"standard French" of Paris. 

Background Studies. A course of background reading is 
suggested to provide the student with a sounder philosophy of 
language than is left by traditional language teaching in Amer- 
ica or in France, and to give him a little idea of some of the 
range of devices which he may employ to make his language- 
mastery easier, more efficient, and more complete. The fol- 
lowing books should be read before the student begins his 
language study, and reference should be made to them through- 
out his work. 

Robert A. Hall, Leave Your Language Alone! (Linguistica, 
Ithaca, N.Y., 1950, pp. xi, 254). 

Leonard Bloomfield, Outline Guide for the Practical Study 
of Foreign Language (Linguistic Society of America, Balti- 
more, 1942, pp. 16). 

Eugene A. Nida, Learning a Foreign Language (Committee 
on Missionary Personnel of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, 156 5th Ave., N.Y. 10, 1950, pp. ix, 237). 
This latter work is slanted to missionaries, but its principles 
are applicable by everyone. In both Bloomfield's and Nida's 
reference there will be much that is irrelevant to the study of 
French, but an application of the type of principle and pro- 
cedure they laydownis important for the study of any language. 

Selection of a Residence, For maximum efficiency, anda 
constant French atmosphere, the student should try to board 
and room ina French home where no English is known. In 
spite of the difficulties of the first few weeks, there is no sub- 
stitute for being obliged to hear a language constantly and use 
as much of it as he can, This ideal is difficult of attainment, 
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however, because of the many hundred American students in 
Paris. Lacking it, the closest possible compromise should be 
reached: a private home where some English is known, ora 
pension (boarding house) where a large majority of the pen- 
sionnaires are French, Experience has shown that it is often 
very difficult to find a suitable place. Recommendations for 
such places to stay may be obtained from the school in which 
the student enrolls and from the American Embassy. 

Selection of a School. Four major institutions in Paris 
exist expressly for the purpose of teaching French to for- 
eigners or give such courses an important place in their cur- 
riculum. A characterization of each follows. It should be 
pointed out that in none of these institutions are the best phil- 
osophy of language and the lately-developed methods of teach- 
ing languages employed. The student is left a choice on the 
basis of lesser qualities. 

In any of these schools the student will learn the rudiments 
of what the French think about their own grammar, will learn 
to read and write more or less acceptably according to the 
level to which he rises, and will get some conversation. The 
basic drill, however, the endless repetition, mimicry of pro- 
nunciation, intonation and gesture, which is necessary to make 
flawless and unhesitating speech, is almost completely lacking. 

L'Ecole Pratique de l'Alliance Francaise (101, Boulevard 
Raspail, VI®) is the oldest school for the teaching of French to 
foreigners in Paris. It has a name and good reputation. Stu- 
dents may begin their courses of study at whatever level of 
French mastery they have reached. The latter is determined 
by a modest entrance examination. Any student may enter the 
school at the beginning of any month, although sessions begin 
in September, February, and July. Three diplomas, signed by 
the ministry of education, are awarded for various levels of 
achievement. They are, in order of importance, dipl6me de 
Langue Francaise, dipléme supérieur d'Etudes francaises, 
and brevet d'aptitude 4 l'enseignement du francais hors de 
France. The third of these is the award for passing a course 
in the teaching of French. Unfortunately classes are very 
large, numbering up to fifty and sixty students. An average is 
about forty-five students. 
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Institut du Panthéon (31, rue de Sommerard, V®) is a 
smaller institution than the Alliance Francaise, with the ad- 
vantage of small classes. A maximum of fourteen students is 
guaranteed and classes sometimes run considerably smaller 
than that. The course of study follows roughly the same plan 
as that used by the Alliance Francaise, but with slightly more 
emphasis on conversational experience and phonetics. No 
diploma of the importance of those of the Alliance Francaise 
is offered. Courses begin in October, January, April, and 
July. 

A much wider course for foreigners than either of the 
above is offered at the Sorbonne under the name of Cours de 
Civilization Francaise. Sessions begin in November, March, 
and July. The course in French itself is more limited than 
the above, but it is supplemented by a course in French his- 
tory and culture. The latter, in addition to its educative value 
provides ample opportunity of hearing French in lecture form. 
Unfortunately the classes are very large, and because of the 
all-day schedule of classes and lectures, there is little time 
for the essential drill which will be outlined below. 

Ecole Berlitz offers courses in French in addition to other 
languages. It does not, however, adapt itself readily to the 
student who is spending his full time at the work of learning 
French, for there is little long-range planning of a rounded 
program. The major advantages are small classes and a lar- 
ger opportunity for conversation based on the Berlitz method, 
but the program of study being outlined here presents what is 
possibly 2 more adequate approach to that problem than does 
Berlitz. ' 

A Program of Speech Drill. In order to acquire fluency, 
ease, and the automatic, habitual use of good French, good 
pronunciation, good usage, a program of drill to supplement 
school work is indispensable. The present institutions are not 
adequate in themselves. If this program is well organized to 
include all kinds of problems in word order and agreement as 
well as pronunciation and intonation such a program can be 
complete in itself, but most students prefer to combine it with 
a regular course in one of the institutions mentioned above. 

The program of speech drill suggested here is based on the 
excellent French text by Francois Denoeu and Robert A. Hall, 
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Jr., Spoken and Written French (D. C. Heath, and Co., Boston, 
1946, pp. xiv, 407). In large part originally prepared for the 
language program of the United States Armed Forces Institute, 
the text embodies much of the best modern techniques for 
language assimilation, as well as a discussion of the language, 
its phonetics, and its grammar on the basis of what is actually 
said by speakers of standard French, rather than on the basis 
of historically conditioned conceptions. Its philosophy is 
summed up in the words of its own introduction: "If you want 
to learn to understand a language, you must hear it spoken, 
and if you want to learn to use it yourself, you must practice 
speaking it."3 

To use this text, the student must have either the services 
of a native speaker of French to imitate, and by whom to be 
corrected, or the use of records which may be purchased to 
accompany the book,* or both. If only one or the other is 
possible, of course a native speaker is the preferable alter- 
native. He will become tired more easily than the records, 
but the records cannot hear and correct the student's mistakes. 
Experience has shown that a self-styled "French teacher" is 
not the best for such drill work; an ordinary Frenchman, with- 
out any pedagogical pretentions, who will simply say the sen- 
tences and correct errors, is the best. Such an individual will 
be called an "informant" in this paper. Directions for using 
both informant and records are found in the introduction of the 
text. Some students have also found a home-model wire or 
tape recorder valuable for recording the speech of their in- 
formant and their own speech for comparison. 

The minimum time which should be spent in organized 
speech drill is one hour per day, of which at least three hours 
per week should be with the informant—more at the beginning, 
if possible. The same informant is not essential for all les- 
sons, but what is essential is the constant practice, drill, and 
learning by heart of the "Basic Sentences" found at the begin- 
ning of each chapter of the text. For the study periods when 
no informant is present the same material should be re-drilled 








3 : 

Pp. xi. 
4Obtainable from Henry Holt and Co., New York, which have developed the 
records by arrangement with D. C. Heath and Co. 
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and the explanations of grammar and pronunciation should be 
studied. 

All material should be reviewed with the informant for as 
many successive lessons as are necessary to obtain complete 
and automatic mastery of it, and an occasional general review 
should be made long after the lesson is left behind. From the 
beginning the student is drilling both good and useful French, 
and is proceeding as fast (but only as fast) as he can assimi- 
late the material. His ultimate goal should be to be able to 
use the material he has learned in all French contexts. After 
the first lesson or so it will be unnecessary to use English 
with the informant for ordinary situations. It would be best if 
the latter knew no English at all. 

It is very important that from the beginning the drill should 
be worked up to the informant's normal speech tempo, imitat- 
ing his rhythm and speech melody, as well as his vowel and 
consonant sounds. No student should allow the informant to 
"make it easy" by slowing down below a normal speech speed, 
even at the beginning, or by adding "unpronounced letters." 
All of that means the development of habits to be broken later. 

Supplementary Projects. Residence in France has several 
other major advantages for the study of French. Some of them 
are the opportunity for conversation in French, the opportunity 
to observe the language as it is actually used, by listening and 
watching, the opportunity to attend public programs in French, 
and the opportunity to read widely in the language. All of 
these should be exploited to the full, of course. 

It is amazing, however, how much time is spent by Amer- 
icans studying French in Paris, with other Americans and in 
non-French contexts. If frequent opportunities for extended 
conversation do not present themselves for one reason or 
another, they should nevertheless be sought out, and if neces- 
sary someone should be hired regularly for conversafion, al- 
though this is not the most satisfactory solution. The student 
should be careful, however, that his speech drill periods are 
not dissipated in conversation. The drill is basic to learning, 
and is indispensable for accuracy and efficiency of speech. 
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TEACH GRAMMAR 


GERALD DYKSTRA 
University of Michigan 


Learning grammar is a vital part of learning a second 
language. Indeed, it can safely be assumed that no one speaks 
any language without having learned the grammar of that 
language. 

The significant question that arises from this is: "What 
does ‘learning the grammar' consist of?" The answer, of 
course, depends on who the student is. If he is a linguist, who 
may not need to speak the language himself, learning the 
grammar may consist of assimilating a body of related facts 
about the signals that are used to show grammatical relation- 
ships. If he is a small child learning his first language, it 
usually consists of unconscious assimilation of habits for using 
and responding to structural signals. Similarly, for the stu- 
dent who wants to speak a second language, learning the gram- 
mar consists of acquiring a set of habits for the use of struc- 
tural signals. 

In English the word order of I can go signals, for one thing, 
a statement or a report. On the other hand, Can I go signals a 
question. The student who is seeking active use of a second 
language must learn to make and to respond to all such struc- 
tural signals automatically. When he does this, he has learned 
the grammar. 

In Spanish, for example, the inflection -aba shows that the 
verb refers to an extended period of time. Similarly, in Other 
languages we find inflections showing that the verb refers to a 
point in time or a series of points in time or that the "action" 
of the verb has begun, has stopped, has continued, is desired, 
is planned, etc. In English some of these aspects of the verb 
are indicated by separate words, or by combinations of words. 
For example, I want to go, I began to go, I may go,I should go. 

The student who is learning English as a second language 
must implant a habit for the automatic production of and re- 
sponse to these signals. In addition, he must implant a habit 
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for using one group of words with to and the simple form of a 
verb while he uses another group in the same capacity without 
to (e.g., want to go vs. should go). 

Sometimes a grammatical pattern in the second language 
may correspond very closely to an analagous pattern in the 
student's native language. If this is true, he will probably have 
very little if any difficulty in production and response in the 
new language. 

If the pattern is different from that in his language he will 
usually have to become consciously aware of the new pattern 
first and then establish it as a habit. If more than one device 
is used in order to show a grammatical relationship in the 
second language, then the student must know under which con- 
ditions this arbitrary grammatical division occurs. 

With these factors in mind, we must find a type of presen- 
tation that is suitable for the assimilation of grammatical pat- 
terns into habits. 

To this end we must effectively use points of contrast be- 
tween the native and second languages as well as within the 
second language. To demonstrate these contrasts effectively 
usually requires that we strip any distracting adornments from 
the examples. In this way we can more easily focus the stu- 
dent's attention on the contrast. As an example, let us suppose 
that our student must practice the contrast of statement and 
question with words like can, may, might, must, could, etc. The 
first frame below demonstrates this contrast with the varied 
type of examples that are frequently given—sometimes al- 
legedly for the sake of interest. The second frame shows the 
same contrast sharpened. Here the "interest" is that of 
learning the pattern for the immediate purpose of doing the 
following exercises and for the ultimate purpose of learning 
the language. 











(1) | Perhaps we can learn to speak English quite well. 
Can you or John possibly speak at the banquet? 
We wouldn't think of refusing it. 

Some people will always give you a clever answer. 
Why can't these people get here at 8 o'clock? 
Prnech you prefer to eat out occasionally ? 
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(2) John ||CAN speak English. 
John ||MIGHT|| speak English. 
John ||/WILL speak English. 

















CAN John speak English? 
MIGHT |; John speak English? 
WILL John speak English? 




















In the second illustration the point taught is clearer. In 
the preliminary oral work the student's attention can be drawn 
to the point at issue by telling him to observe can, might, will 
in statements and questions. After observing the examples he 
should be able to recognize the point to be learned though he 
may not be able to express it. Next he should be given sum- 
mary generalizations to insure correct observation if he has 
not made them himself. For example: "(1) Can, might, will 
follow words like John, the student, etc. in statements. 
(2) Can, might, will precede words like John, the student, etc. 
in questions." 

Then he goes immediately to the task of practicing what he 
has observed in exercises designed to elicit production of the 
pattern or patterns. The first part of each exercise should 
consist of a number of illustrative examples so that there will 
be no doubt concerning what is expected. 





Teacher: I can study. Teacher: You must go. 
Teacher: Can you study? Student: Must I go? 
Teacher: They can go. 1, He can speak clearly. 
Teacher: Can they go? 2. He can sing well. 


3. We should do this 


Teacher: John may go there. . 
exercise. etc. 


Teacher: May John go there? 


The examples serve as an introduction to the use of these pat- 
terns with other words which the student knows. They may 
also serve as an introduction to more difficult sentences using 
the pattern which is being learned. For example, if negatives 
have been used in previous patterns, the examples in an exer- 
cise may serve as an introduction to the use of negatives in 
this pattern: John CAN'T speak English. If the use of words 
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like where and when in questions has been taught, the examples 
may illustrate can, might, will, etc. with these question words. 
This attacks the he problem ‘of 1 using can, might, will, etc. in 
statements and questions in a wide variety of situations with- 
out having the attendant evil of subordinating the clarity of the 
contrast. 

Ideally, a separate frame should be used for each point 
that is to be taught. If the fact that can, may, must, etc. are 
invariable in form with I, you, he, she, we, they, the student, 
the students, etc. constitutes a a difference from the students 
native language, then we may want a frame to point this out. 
Similarly, we will want a separate frame to show the arbitrary 
grammatical division of the use of can, may, must, etc. plus 
the simple form of a verb (without to) to indicate a certain 
grammatical relationship as opposed to try, want, begin plus 
to and the simple form of a verb to show the same type of 
relationship. 

This is a way in which the indispensable knowledge of the 
grammar of a second language can be taught effectively. 
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THE SO-CALLED INSERTED VOWELS IN RUSSIAN 


DAVID L. OLMSTED 
Northwestern University 


0. The so-called "inserted" or "fugitive" vowels are one 
of a number of knotty problems that beset the beginning stu- 
dent of Russian. One of the reasons for this is the confusing 
discussion of the problem by teacher and textbook, which all 
too often reflects inadequate knowledge of the linguistic facts 
involved. The following discussion is directed, therefore, not 
at the beginning student, but at persons giving instruction. If 
it seems that a disproportionate amount of time and space 
have been devoted to arriving at a somewhat negative conclu- 
sion, it may perhaps be justified by the possibility that con- 
scientious teachers will be spared the same task and students 
may be spared incorrect though facile explanations. The intent 
of the article is to show that no phonological "rules" can be 
formulated, within present analyses, which will be adequate 
for prediction of the occurrence of the "inserted" vowels for 
pedagogical purposes. The presentation of such items seems 
to be indicated in terms of lists the members of which are 
isomorphic (i.e. show similar differences between morpheme 
alternants) or, item-by-item where the relationships between 
alternants are unique. 

1. Many Russian noun and adjective paradigms’! show two 
alternants, one of which is found before a suffix of zero pho- 
nemic shape or before /ju/, and the second of which is found 
elsewhere. The latter always ends in at least two consonants, 
and will be referred to as the C-base. The former shows the 
pattern CVC where the C-base has the cluster CC. It is the 





This topic was originally explored as part of the writer's Master's 
Thesis (Russian Noun Inflection, Cornell University, 1948), and the cate- 
gories "noun" and “adjective,” there defined, are here assumed. Thanks 
are hereby expressed to Prof. Gordon H. Fairbanks, who directed the 
thesis and offered innumerable helpful suggestions, and to Prof. C. F. 
Hockett, Mrs. H. Shadick, Mrs. A. Jaryc and Mrs. Z. Yedigar for their 
help on various problems presented by that study, and to Prof. H. H. 
Josselson for a number of suggestions helpful in the revision of the paper. 
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vowel, traditionally called the "inserted" ? vowel, that concerns 
us here. Thus the morpheme "forehead" shows the C-base lb-* 
alternating with the base lob. The base with the vowel will be 
called the V-base, and its vowel the V-base vowel. 

1.1. Some morphemes show palatalization of the consonant 
preceding the V-base vowel (i.e. the V-base shows the palata- 
lized equivalent of the penultimate consonant of the C-base). 
V-base vowels found in stressed position are the morpho- 
phonemes e (always with palatalization), o (no change in pe- 
nultimate consonant) and 0 (a symbolization of the occurrence 
of /9/ as V-base vowel with palatalization) .* 

1.2. If it were possible to predict either base given the 
other, the statements required to describe the structure of 
nouns and adjectives in Russian would be greatly simplified. 
The morpheme ‘hammer,' for example, shows the bases 
molotk- and molotok. If the V-base (the latter) were taken as 
the point of departure, we might predict the C-base from it by 
some such statement as "sequences ending in -/tok/ show C- 
bases ending in -/tk/". However, the sequence 'tributary,' 
pritok, would fit this classification, and, where morphemes 
like 'hammer' show the C-base (e.g. molotka), 'tributary' has 
the form pritoka, that is, the sequence shows only one form 
throughout the paradigm. 

1.3. It is therefore clear that, given a morpheme with the 
ending -CVC, one cannot predict whether there is an alternant 
ending—CC or not. It would seem to be indicated that the V- 
base is not the best point of departure for such prediction. 











2The term "inserted" is misleading because it seems to imply historical 
change, or, that it is descriptive of some process in the present-day 
language. Neither implication reflects the facts. We know that, histori- 
cally, these vowels are usually descendants of Proto-Slavic jers, which 
were lost in all other positions, remaining to show up in Russian here, 
when they are followed by a (now lost) jer in the next syllable. On the 
other hand, the "process" terminology seems to imply that one element is 
to be given priority over another, that something "happens" to something 
to "change” it to something else in the present-day language. 
3Orthography in italics is morphophonemic. The morphophonemic nota- 
tion of segmental phonology is based on the findings of Trager, The Pho- 
nemes of Russian, Language 10.334-344, 1934. 

*One morpheme, jajc-, jajic 'egg' shows /i/. 
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We therefore turn to attempts to predict the shape of the V- 
base from the C-base. 

2. Attempts to predict the shape of the V-base from the 
C-base have generally been based on an identification of one 
of the V-base vowels listed above (e,0,0) with the consonants 
in the final cluster of the C-base. This is the traditional way 
of handling this phenomenon in grammar books,’ dictionaries, 
etc. However, it will be shown that one stem cannot be pre- 
dicted from the other in all cases, and that any attempt ata 
rigorous analysis of the phonemic conditions attendant upon 
the V-base vowels would oblige us to set up a statement so 
complicated as to be virtually useless for morphophonemic 
purposes, even for the cases which it would adequately de- 
scribe. 

2.1. The alternants posl-, posol 'ambassador' show clus- 
ter sl and V-base vowel o. On the other hand, osl-, os'ol 
‘donkey’ show cluster sl, but vowel 0. Similarly zl-, zol 'evil' 
and kozl-, koz'ol 'goat' show cluster zl and two different 
vowels. Clearly, the (morphophonemic) vowel cannot always 
be predicted on the basis of the consonants in the cluster, nor 
the (phonemic) consonants of the V-base from the C-base 
cluster. 

2.2. The Dictionary of Spoken Russian® has an attempt to 
describe the V-base vowels in terms of the final consonant of 
the cluster (overlooking, with one exception, the importance of 
the penultimate member in the environment); it is the best at- 














5 For example, Hugo's Russian Grammar Simplified, Philadelphia {no 
date], p. 96, "Strictly speaking, this o and e are added in the Nominative 
to the Stem to facilitate the pronunciation, as otherwise too many conso- 
nants would meet." Some writers regard the vowels as "dropped" or "de- 
leted" rather than "inserted," and some speak of them as being both 
"dropped" and "added." For examples, c.f. Duff, C. and Krougliakoff, A., 
Basis and Essentials of Russian, London, 1936, p. 30, Semeonoff, A., A 
New Russian Grammar, New York, 1942, p. 16. Sieff, M., Colloquial Rus- 
sian, New York, 1944, pp. 31-32, Smirnitsky, A., Solonino, M., Sveshinkov, — 
P. and Figurovsky, I., Russian for English-Speaking Workers, Moscow, 
1933. All have the additional difficulty of dealing in terms of the orthog- 
raphy rather than the sounds. 

®p. 220. This is War Department Technical Manual 30-944, Washington, 
D.C. 1945, henceforth cited as DSR. 
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tempt I have seen.” In my corpus (by no means exhaustive) 
of about 200 such forms taken from DSR, 17 forms show a 
vowel in conditions undescribed by DSR, and 24 (gleaned at 
random) fail to show a vowel where DSR would have us expect 
one. 

2.3. When we have made a revision of the DSR analysis to 
include penultimate members and those final members which 
DSR overlooked entirely, we may set down the conditions of 
occurrence of the V-base vowels: 


(P—penultimate consonant, F—final consonant) 


(a) When P is g,k,x,s,z; or F is g,k,x (only after m) or z 
(only after 1), vowel is o, except the clusters rg, kt, 
and zg, which show no vowel. 

(b) When F is c or j, the vowel is e. 

(c) (This and succeeding paragraphs except as falling under 
conditions (a) and (b) ). 

When F is l', r', or v (only after 1') the vowel is e, ex- 
cept clusters sl' and zn', which show no vowel. 





™The most recent attempt to deal with the problem may be found in V. V. 
Vinogradov, Russkiy Yazyk, [Moscow-Leningrad, 1947], pp. 53-4: 

"The modes of expression and function of certain disappearing vowels 
are very different in the forms of noun and verb. For example, the pres- 
ence, appearance and disappearance of the so-called "fugitive" vowels e 
and o in nouns are subject only to the principle of the ravnosloznost' of 
the word and do not create a grammatical opposition of form." "In the 
forms of the verb the appearance of the fugitive o and e [not before j] is 
connected with the differentiation [1] of the bases of the infinitive and the 
present tense; [2] of the bases of the present-future tense and the infini- 
tive of past tense in verbs in -eret', and also in several other types.” 
Vinogradov adds one phonological note: "According to the rules of the 
contemporary Russian language, words do not end in the consonant j with- 
out a preceding vowel, in connection with which one notes the presence of 
fugitive e before j in several forms." Aside from this last, however, 
Vinogradov's interest is, as is clear from the above-quoted passages, in 
the grammatical functions correlated with forms containing the "fugitive" 
vowels, not in their phonological description. Neither here, nor in his 
discussion of the "short forms" of adjectives [pp. 262-72] does he deal 
with the problem from a phonological point of view, and so we are there- 
fore left in the dark as to whether he would prefer:to have the morpho- 
phonemic statements made in the form of lists of morpheme alternants or 
predictive phonological descriptions. 
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(d) When F is t',d (only after 1') or v' (only after b), the 
vowel is o. 

(e) When P is a fricative and F ist, n, or b (only after 1), 
the vowel is o, except the clusters zb and jn which show 
no vowel. 

(f) When P is a stop and F is b or t (only after b), the 
vowel is e. 

(g) When P is a stop or /r/ and F is n or 1, the vowel is 0, 
except the cluster dl, which shows no vowel. 

(h) When F is r or s, the vowel is 0, except the cluster dr, 
which shows no vowel. _ 


This is not only so unwieldy as to be pedagogically useless, 
but still does not cover all the facts: 
2.4. Some forms show novowel in the above environments: 


Forms without vowel 





























lask "kindness' dosk-, dosok "board' 

l'itr ‘litre’ xitr-, xit'or ‘sly' 

mokr = 'wet' sv'okr-, sv'okor ‘'‘father-in-law' 
tr'esk 'crash' p'esk-, p'esok ‘sand' 

obisk ‘'search' sp'isk-, sp'isok ‘list’ 
spusk_'slope' kusk-, kusok "lump' 

gorl "throat' orl-, or'ol ‘eagle’ 


2.5. Thus, if the C-base is used as a point of departure for 
prediction of the shape of the V-base forms, there is no gain 
in clarity, for in some cases we cannot predict what C-base 
clusters will show a vowel, or what vowel it will be if there is 
one. Where we can predict accurately, we can do so only after 
memorizing "rules" (often formulated to account for only one 
form) which themselves are more complicated to remember 
than the forms they are supposed to explain. Therefore, we 
now turn again to consideration of the possibilities inherent in 
using the V-base as a point of departure for predicting the C- 
base. 

3. Predicting the shape of the C-base from that of the V- 
base was temporarily rejected (1.20) since, in a list of mor- 
phemes, no difference appears between a V-base (i.e. one of 
two alternating shapes of a morpheme) and a morpheme that 
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shows no alternations of shape within the paradigm, when the 
two have the same CVC structure at the end of the morpheme, 
e.g. pr'itok and molotok. However, the description of the mor- 
phophonemics would be simplified if the C-base could be pre- 
dicted from the V-base, once the fact of its being a true V- 
base were noted. For example, we might list molotok witha 
V after it, and leave pr'itok unmarked. 

3.1. The difficulties involved in stating the prediction of 
the C-base from the V-base are nearly as great as they are 
vice versa. To take only one final member as an illustration, 
let us consider the statements necessary to describe the rela- 
tionship between V-bases ending in /n/ or /n'/ and their re- 
spective C-bases. 














V-base C-base Translation 
kon'uson kon'usn'- "stable' 
kop'on kopn- "shock (of grain)' 
p'ekar'en p'ekarn'- "bakery' 
par'en' parn'- 'fellow' 
kr'em'‘en' kr'em'n'- ‘flint’ 
sot'en sotn' ‘hundred’ 





3.2. Inspection of the above examples reveals that in some 
cases /n/ in the V-base corresponds to /n/ in the C-base, but 
in some others it corresponds to /n'/. /n'/ of the V-base al- 
ways corresponds to /n'/, but the penultimate members may 
also "gain" or "lose" palatalization. These correspondences 
do not seem to be related in any regular manner to factors 
which, in the logic of articulatory physiology, we would expect 
to influence such diverse findings. It is thus plain that any at- 
tempt to state the shape of the C-base in terms of the shape of 
the V-base is also doomed to failure, if pedagogical conven- 
ience is what is required. 

4, It has been the purpose of this paper to investigate the 
assumed "regularity" of the behaviour of the "inserted" vowels. 
The result has been to show that they are not amenable to 
statement by predictive descriptions. The conclusion to be 
drawn is that morphophonemic and pedagogical statements 
about these phenomena are best made in the form of lists, which 
include both V-base and C-base. 
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WHY NO TRANSLATION? 


YAO SHEN 
University of Michigan 


The use of translation, either word-for-word or expres- 
sion-for-expression, is often found in the teaching of a foreign 
language. It is also frequently regarded as an easy short-cut 
to attain command of the language to be learned. Teachers 
who have had practical up-to-date linguistic training, however, 
do not find it to be an entirely satisfactory technique. For the 
mastery of a foreign language involves more than the mere 
association of meaning carried by a word in the native language 
with that carried by another word in a foreign language) Every 
language is a closely and arbitrarily knitted mechanism com- 
posed of sounds and sound sequences, grammatical devices, 
and vocabulary items, and the details involved in this intricate 
relationship and the‘inter-play among these units are fairly 
rigid and limited, and vary from language to language} In 
other words, to memorize all the entries in a bi-lingual dic- 
tionary will not enable a person to speak a foreign language. 
There are essential! linguistic features that lie outside the 
realm of lexical equivalents, such as the use of word order in 
English to distinguish certain statements from certain ques- 
tions, the presence of one or more words functioning as a 
structural signal, the use of specific expressions which may 
have equivalents in lexical meaning in another language but 
which are used differently according to the social patterns or 
behavior of the people who speak the language. These and 
numerous other devices cannot be brought about by either 
word-for-word or expression-for-expression translation, and 
the purpose of this article is to use a few examples to show 
that translation is not an adequate technique in the teaching of 
a foreign language. 

Every language uses certain devices to convey meaning. 
The same device may be used by various languages. For ex- 
ample, English and Chinese both use word order as a pattern 
to indicate the direction of action. The actor and the goal in 
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the following sentences are distinguished by the position they 
occupy. Words that occupy position one in the chart below are 
usually recognized as the actor of the sentences, and words 
that occupy position three are generally regarded as the goal. 











Chart I 

position one position three 
English | The father sees the child 

The child sees the father 
Chinese | (father see child) 

fichin kanjian haidz 

(child see father) 

haidz kanjian fuchin 




















Languages that use the same device do not necessarily have 
all the details in common. The following is an illustration: 
English and Chinese both may add a function word to a state- 
ment to form a question, but the position of the function word 
may be different, such as the position of do and ma in the given 
sentences below. 








Chart II 
English Chinese 
(You want book) 
You want a book ni iau shi 
Do you want a book ni iau shi ma 




















Furthermore, while one language may use word order, another 
may use something else. For example: English uses word 
order to indicate the difference between a statement and a 
question while Chinese uses the function word ma added toa 
statement to indicate a question. 
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English: Chinese: 
(This is book) 
1 2 1 2 
This is a book jei shr___ shi 
2 1 1 2 
Is this a book jei shr shi ma 


There are also linguistic features that are found in one lang- 
uage but that are not found in another language. Two examples 
are given below. The first example illustrates that Chinese 
uses a noun auxiliary, in this case, bén, between the number 
and the noun, and English does not. The second example shows 
that English uses a function word, in this case do, plus the 
negative function word, not, to formulate the negative, and 
Chinese uses the negative function word, bu, alone. 


Example 1 Example 2 
English: a book English: They do not come 
Chinese: 1 bén sha Chinese: tamen bu lai 


To translate such grammatical devices is not a rewarding 
practice, and yet the learning of such devices is necessary if 
one is to master the foreign language and speak it effectively. 

Individual words usually carry more than one meaning. 
The total number of meanings a word carries in one language 
seldom coincides with all the meanings of a word in another 
language. The following is only one illustration. But the prin- 
ciple it illustrates is applicable to other words ir other 
languages. 


English Chinese 


(I) play (the game) uér 
(I) play (the piano) tan 


(I'm going to see the) play shi 
(There is a handker- 
chief on the) play No word is known to 


have been coined be- 
cause football as it is 
played in the U.S. has 
not been introduced 

into China. 
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Words in one language which share one or more meanings 
with words in another language often function grammatically 
in different ways. Two examples are given with one of the 
possible meanings of a word in English equivalent to only one 
meaning of the word in Chinese. 


Example 1 
English: (one) book_ Chinese: (i bén) shi_ 
(two) books (liang bén) shi_ 


This example shows that the addition of /s/ is used in English 
to indicate more than one book while sh0 remains the same in 
form. 


Example 2 English: Chinese: 
large da 
small shidu 
many dud 
few shau 


The four English words listed above are given four equivalents 
in Chinese. They are equivalent in one meaning only. They 
have other meanings in which they are not equivalent, and their 
grammatical function is different also. The given English 
words may not be used as the entire predicate of the sentences 
while the Chinese words can. Thus sentences 1-4 in Chart III 
below are equivalent to sentences 5-8 in the same chart in 
usage, but they are not equivalents in word-for-word transla- 
tion. If word-for-word translation is used, the sentences with 
the same numbers in Charts IIl and IV would appear to be the same. 
The situations in which the sentences are used, however, are 
different. Sentences 5-8 in Chart III and sentences 1-4 in 
Chart IV aredifferent in meaning according to native speakers. 
Sentences 5-8 in Chart IV are not used by native speakers to 
mean sentences 1-4 in Chart III. 
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Chart III 
subject predicate 
1 Books are large 
English 2 Books are small 
3 (Books are many) 
“ (Books are few) 
5 shi da 
, 6 shi shiadu 
Chinese - shi dud 
8 shi shau 
Chart IV 
subject predicate 
1 shu shr da 
alia 2 shi shr_ shiau 
3 shi shr dud 
4 shu sh? shau 
5 Books large 
English 6 Books small 
6 7 Books many 
8 Books few 

















Further analysis will show that these same eight words are 
subject to other grammatical restrictions. One of them is that 
large, small, many, few, da, shidu may be used as single pre- 








modifiers of such words as book, books, shi, etc., while dud 
and shau usually are not as indicated in the chart below. 
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Chart V 
English Chinese 
1 Ihave large books 1 udiduda shi 
2 Ihave small books 2 ud idu shiau shi 
3 Ihave many books 3 * ud iuo dud shi 
4 Ihave few books 4 * ud iuo shau shi 























The asterisk, *, indicates that the form is not used by a native 
speaker. 


Finally, each utterance has a different meaning depending 
upon the situation. Even within the same language, the same 
utterance has different significance. For example, in English, 
when a friend says, "How are you?” the answer is not "I have 
a bad cold" or "I have a nagging headache"; it is "Very well, 
thank you" even though there might be a cold or a headache at 
the moment. If we should tell our friend about our complaints, 
quite possibly he will feel imposed upon, because he meant 
only to greet us. However, when one goes to see a physician 
because of a bad cold or a nagging headache, and when the 
physician asks the patient, "How are you?” if the answer is 
"Very well, thank you" the physician will probably wonder why 
the patient goes to see him at all. In other words, utterances 
are used differently according to the cultural patterns of so- 
ciety. Meanings of utterances vary from situation to situation 
and from culture to culture. In different situations and in dif- 
ferent communities similar utterances may describe a differ- 
ent range of situations. For example, in the situations given 
below, the English and the Chinese responses are fairly dif- 
ferent. 
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WHY NO TRANSLATION? 


Situation 1: An interesting book is published 


A: I like the book you wrote. 
B: (English response) Thank you. I'm glad you like it. 
(Chinese response) jian shiadu (It deserves only to be 
laughed at.) 


Situation 2: A person speaks English very well. 


A: You speak English very well. 
B: (English response) Thank you. 
(Chinese response) bu h&u (No good.) 


Situation 3: There was a successful party. 


A: Your party was a success. 
B: (English response) Thank you. I'm glad you could 
come. 

(Chinese response) dai man (I was not able to be as 
courteous and thoughtful 
to you as I would like to 
and should be.) 


It is not that the English speaker lacks sense of modesty; he 
is grateful for the appreciation. It is not that the Chinese 
speaker is constantly disagreeing; it is within his pattern of 
culture that he speak with modesty. In other words, the above 
responses in each case are culturally equivalent but not 
lexically equivalent. Therefore in learning the meanings of 
words and expressions to obtain command of a foreign lang- 
uage, it is more important to learn what to say under particu- 
lar circumstances than to translate either word-for-word or 
expression-for-expression. As Charles C. Fries says, "A 
thorough mastery of a language for practical communication 
with real understanding demands a systematic observation and 
recording of many features of the precise situations in which 
the varied sentences are used." | 





‘Teaching and Learning English as a_ Foreign Language, University of 
Michigan Press, 1947, p. 57. 
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ON "I CAN'T OPEN THE LIGHT, 
THE OPEN-SHUT IS BAD" 


TUNG FEN CHOU 


A university student from China, interested in political 
science, had studied English off and on for several years in 
high school and college but not intensively enough to overcome 
certain difficulties. At my first interview with him, I dis- 
covered one of these difficulties, and in a series of meetings I 
tried to help him overcome it. 

On that first occasion, when I went to his room on the 
campus, I found it very dark. He apologized for this, and 
pointing first at the light, and then at the switch, which ap- 
peared to be dangling dangerously on the wire, he said, "I 
can't open the light, the open-shut is bad." As our conversa- 
tion continued in English, he used other words and expressions 
that pointed to the same difficulty. For example, he said he 
wanted to go to Detroit for a new pair of shoes, since shoes 
were cheaper there than in town, and asked me when the train 
opened at Ann Arbor in the morning. To save the trouble ofa 
trip, he added, he had thought of ordering the shoes by mail, 
and he said, "I don’t know whether the shoes' big-small will 
fit my feet.” 

When I asked him what dictionary he had been using, he 
told me that after trying a number, he had settled on one that 
he really liked and that he continued to use. Thereupon, he 
produced a tiny, worn-out English-Chinese dictionary, about 
one inch in width and one and a half inches in length. He said 
it was so handy that he carried it in his pocket wherever he 
was, and consulted it whenever necessary. With this informa- 
tion, the student had, of course, supplied me with the key to 
his whole problem, 

His trouble was that he used English words in a Chinese 
pattern. In Chinese, we use the same word k'ai (open) in these 
expressions: k'ai men (open the door); k'ai deng (turn on the 


light); huo ch'e k'ai (the train leaves); k'ai ch'e (drive a car); 


k'ai fun (serve a meal) and k'ai heung duei (move troops) where 
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ON "I CAN'T OPEN THE LIGHT, THE OPEN-SHUT IS BAD" 


a different English verb would be used to express each situa- 
tion. Under the impression that the Chinese word, k'ai is 
exactly equivalent to the English word open, the young man did 
not hesitate to say such things as open the light, and the train 
opens for turn on the light and the train leaves. 

More than that, he used English words in combinations 
equivalent to combinations of corresponding Chinese words. 
One of the characteristics of the Chinese language is its con- 
creteness, resulting from the use of two concrete words to 
express one abstract or less concrete idea. For example, we 
frequently use hei bai (black white) to mean "difference," tien 
di (heaven earth) to mean "the universe," nan bei (south north) 
to mean "direction," kwai main (fast slow) to mean "speed," 
k'ai kwan (open shut) to mean "switch" and da siao (big small) 
to mean "size." Evidently his remarks "the open-shut is bad," 
and "I don't know whether the shoes' big-small will fit my 
feet," were intended to express the condition of the light switch 
and the size of the shoes, and he had found his words by mak- 
ing a combination of English words in the Chinese manner. 

The cause of this student's difficulties is not far to seek if 
we remember the tiny pocket dictionary which was the source 
of his information about the English language. Because he be- 
lieved, as many Chinese students do, that to master English is 
simply to memorize English words, he had fallen in love with 
his little pocket dictionary, and was blinded, as most lovers 
are, to the fact that practically never do two apparently cor- 
responding words in two different languages cover precisely 
the same area of meaning. Small as it is, his pocket dictionary 
actually covers 30,000 words, with the result that each listed 
English word, regardless of its many possible applications, is 
explained by only one or two Chinese "equivalent" words. Not 
a single phrase or sentence is given to illustrate the kinds of 
situations in which the word occurs. In his learning of the 
English language this student had made two basic mistakes: 
first, he thought that one English word is exactly equivalent to 
one Chinese word, and second, he learned the meanings of an 
English word without reference to their contexts. 

Having found his trouble, I advised him to throw away his 
pocket dictionary and replace it with an English-English dic- 
tionary, with examples of use as well as meanings for each 
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word. I urged him not to memorize lists of words, but to use 
words in a phrase or a sentence. Then to illustrate the differ- 
ence in usage between an English word and its so-called Chi- 
nese equivalent, I gave him an exercise calling for the use of 
two English verbs where only one would have been necessary 
in Chinese. He did the exercise correctly, hence the distinc- 
tions between the verbs were clear to him, except for the last 
sentence: I first the newspaper and then it. 
(read, see). He wrote: "I first read the newspaper and then 
saw it." In Chinese, to see also means to read silently, so his 
choice was not surprising. 

My final advice to him on that occasion was that he speak 
with his American friends more often, and that he forget about 
Chinese when speaking English. 

Some time after this, I gave him ten sentences to com- 
plete, this time without supplying any choices of verbs. He 
completed the ten sentences quickly, with only one mistake in 
"When my friend came, I tea into a cup and gave it to 
him." Here he filled in the blank with "throw" instead of 
"pour." Evidently he had not quite got rid of his Chinese way 
of using English words. He had, however, advanced in the 
right direction. 

It is necessary to remember that to learn a new language 
is to form a new set of habits of speech, and habits cannot be 
formed overnight. I am quite satisfied that this student rea- 
lizes now that two words in different languages are seldom, if 
ever, exactly equivalent. I know too that instead of memoriz- 
ing words from a tiny pocket dictionary, he is now trying to 
enlarge his vocabulary through reading more widely, talking 
frequently with native speakers of English, and centering his 
attention on the different contexts in which anew word appears. 
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A “LINGUISTIC” APPROACH TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


DONALD J. LLOYD 
Wayne University 


Let me say inthe beginning that I mean by a “linguistic” 
approach something more than an application to the teaching of 
English Composition of the so-called “doctrine os usage” cur- 
rent in many English departments today, and certainly not a 
surrender to anyone’s way of saying anything; something more, 
too, than semantics, valuable though semantics may be; and 
something more than the cultivation of skills, though I feel that 
the ability to read and write must be the main object of culti- 
vation in English courses in the schools and colleges. I mean 
simply an approach based on modern studies of language and 
consistently informed by them. I should also say that my re- 
marks will be colored by my experience in teaching segregated 
sections of students too poorly equipped in English to enter 
regular college composition classes. 

First, as to the subject-matter of the course. In our ef- 
fort to set up a situation in which students can express them- 
selves, we have ranged widely looking for subject-matter. We 
have scoured the heavens, the earth, and the waters under the 
earth. We have constructed books of readings from anthropol- 
ogy, geopolitics, Marxism, psychoanalysis, and on through 
zoology; we have drawn from the oldest classics and the latest 
periodicals. In so doing, we have missed our proper subject- 
matter, which I believe to be simply the English language it- 
self. It is always surprising to me and a little saddening to see 
how ignorant even our best students are about their mother 
tongue and about the complicated nexus of actions, knowledge, 
and habit they set in motion when they use it. I think that some- 
where they should learn about these things, and that they should 
learn from us in our classes at the same time as they learn 
to express themselves. We are in a position to help protect 
them from the cant that circulates popularly in the community, 
and we should do it. We should give them information about 
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language and language habits, and we should help them learn to 
observe language for themselves. We should be careful to make 
no statements about language that they cannot verify, and we 
should take care that we are well informed enough to be ac- 
curate. That is what a mathematician has to do in his field, 
and we should be no less rigorous in ours. 

Second, we should keep ourselves aware of the complicated 
linguistic world in which our students live, and we should be 
ready to interpret it to them. They move today ina welter of 
dialects which bring to their ears many conflicting usages; 
they shift ina matter of moments from one social level to an- 
other and from situations of complete conventionalized formal- 
ity to those of the most intimate familiarity, each involving its 
own consistent patterns of usage. Instead of knowing a few 
books thoroughly and lovingly, they have a slight and insignifi- 
cant contact with a mass of writing in which they are for the 
most part only casually interested; and this writing presents 
them with a diversity of standards and practices which renders 
the firm pronouncements of our handbooks whimsical and nuga- 
tory. In their ears constantly is the sound of voices to which 
they listen sometimes and sometimes not; they have to deal 
with commands, pleas, exhortations, persuasions, slimy and 
unctuous suggestions; without moving from their chairs the 
young women hear themselves pressed to gird for love and the 
young men for war. If we do not help them find some sense, 
some order in all this, who will? 

Recognizing an obligation, then, to explain and interpret 
their language to them in terms of the social world in which 
they use it, how shall we approach English composition so as 
to have the greatest effect on their ability to conduct them- 
selves in the walks of life which we presume for them, and do 
it in the time that is available to us? This is what I wish to 
discuss. It is a problem toward whose solution I think that 
modern studies of language have some genuinely useful con- 
tributions to make. I shall touch occasionally on specific 
means which I have worked out for myself for use in my own 
classes. 

In the first place, I think that we should approach our stu- 
dents ina relaxed and easy-going frame of mind. I think that 
the idea that our work should be disciplinary is illusory, and I 
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think that a disciplinary approach fails us. Most of our stu- 
dents have had their fill of discipline in English classes, and 
many of them are thoroughly soured on the idea that any good 
can come of any English class, though if pressed for their pre- 
scription of what they think they need, they will prescribe what 
they have had. They think that it ought to hurt. With a begin- 
ning class, I am inclined to take about a month before I try to 
have them do much writing. We need that time to feel each 
other out. I find that a class writes as well at the end of that 
month as it would if I were calling for papers and flunking most 
of them, as I would have to. 

Second, I think that our treatment of the language should be 
general, descriptive, and informative; we should prepare our 
students for divergence of usage in an easy way; we should en- 
courage them to observe for themselves and try to make sense 
out of what they find. We should gradually build up a picture of 
standard written English as a cultivated instrument, a conven- 
tionalized means of expression varying in form according to 
time and place and circumstance, but being most like a repre- 
sentation—in a different medium—of a selection of the habits of 
the educated and prestige groups in their community, and least 
like the speech of the ignorant, the illiterate, and all that great 
mass of people whose needs in expression put no great burden 
on their language, cither in precision or range. 

With the standard language thus defined—and I can assure 
you that for most of the students this will be new material, be- 
cause they have never clearly understood its status—we can 
consider its machinery. Ithink thata proper linguistic approach 
would distinguish between its graphics and its grammar. Each 
is a matter to be handled informatively, not prescriptively or 
in the spirit of the correcter, but descriptively. Our aim 
should be, I think, to give information, because it is only onthe 
basis of knowledge that our students can develop the will or the 
ability to discipline themselves in their writing and seek more 
constant adherence to generally accepted standards. The 
graphics of English are ever a problem, because I am sure 
that it is only in Cloud-Cuckoo Land that we could find another 
system of writing so irregularly and inadequately representing 
the stream of speech, and so whimsically segmenting it. They 
yield best to description, and to a non-punitive use of the blue 
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pencil in the presence of the writer and with his understanding 
of the significance of the changes being made in his work. I 
use class sessions with the opaque projector and individual 
conferences for the correction of graphics, and these alone. 

The question of the nature and the amount of grammar to 
include in a composition course is one much vexed these days, 
and over it modern scientific linguistics constantly looms. The 
word grammar has many meanings: to some it is simply the 
mechanism by which the language communicates meanings: in 
English the instruments of word-order, empty relational or 
function words, and some active inflections, all adjusted to each 
other in speech by familiar cadences of intonation and pace, 
but in writing standing alone or merely interpreted by the mem- 
ory of spoken intonation. To others (and to most of the writers 
of textbooks) grammar is what seems to me—and I cannot con- 
ceal my attitude—the traditional categories of an inflected 
language misapplied to ours, and mingled with transitory items 
of usage, a ragtag and bobtail of rhetoric, and much personal 
favoring of the familiar. Some people treat all grammar under 
the heading usage; some people tackle contemporary usage as 
if it were basic grammar. 

In my approach to grammar, I have come more and more 
to draw on the printed materials of the English Language In- 
stitute at Ann Arbor and on other Michigan publications such 
as Language Learning, and to observe the techniques used in 
foreign language laboratories such as the one we have at 
Wayne. At the risk of being misunderstood, I shall say that I 
now look for patterns; if something isn’t reducible to a pattern 
I do not deal with it as grammar. I think an understanding of 
the patterns of our language is essential in reading and writing; 
and I think that the methods used in Michigan’s intensive course 
are very effective in teaching those patterns, if the materials 
are selected and simplified to serve the needs of native speak- 
ers of English. 

It is hard to give a quick description of what I now do in 
four weeks or so sometime about the middle of the term. I 
start having selected passages read aloud by different people 
until we come to a decent reading of them. Then I have all 
normal pauses marked, and I discuss the words which start the 
groups that must be spoken together—words like prepositions 
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A "LINGUISTIC" APPROACH TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


and articles, which, whatever else they mean, usually say in 
effect, “Noun coming up pretty soon.” We mark a pause after 
the noun. Once we get the nouns we have the key to the rest, 
for the modifiers of nouns occur in an inflexible order which 
can be demonstrated and drilled orally until it is fixed in mind. 
We get the idea that the article signals a noun somewhere in 
the following group, that the noun may appear alone or with 
some or all of its possible modifiers, and that it usually ap- 
pears as subject, as object, as complement, or suppressed to 
the function of a modifier by a preposition. 

I treat the main patterns of simple sentences—and when I 
call a sentence simple it is simple: one word carries each 
function. I distinguish four functions: noun, verb, adjective, 
and adverb; I distinguish three units which operate as inter- 
changeable bricks in performing these functions: the word, 
the phrase, and the clause—with one exception: I have never 
been able to make a clause work as a verb. (But Mr. Downer 
offers: “She’s always I-told-you-so-ing me.”) I find the func- 
tions by word-order—no word is really a noun or really a verb 
or really an adjective; it finds out what it is in the sentence in 
which it is used. Now we play with these three units perform- 
ing the four functions, and we do it all orally. I say, “Let me 
have a sentence with each of the four functions carried by a 
single word. Now, modify the subject with a phrasal adjective. 
Now, into that phrasal adjective, put an adverbial clause.” And 
soon. By the time I am finished with my treatment of gram- 
mar, I can call for some fantastic combinations and get in- 
stances of them: a noun clause as subject, three noun clauses 
as complement, with a single-word adjective and a phrasal ad - 
jective in each one. Verb, of course, a linking verb. 

The last thing we take up is the verb with its complicated 
phrasal combinations and its delicately discriminated indica- 
tions of tense and meaning. 

This sort of practice and discussion reflects itself im- 
mediately in a startling improvement in reading ability and in 
a startling sophistication of sentence patterns in the papers I 
have to read. Some poor sentences, too, but we move with 
aplomb through all kinds of error to some genuine accomplish- 
ments, because when we make a mess in our efforts to express 
ourselves, we laugh and take another crack at it. We take er- 
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ror to be a natural accompaniment of learning, and when we do 
not find errors we do not feel we are moving far into new ter- 
ritory. I should point out again that this work with grammar is 
always descriptive and informative, never corrective, and that 
I urge my students when they are trying to give written form 
to an idea to forget direct concern with the language and con- 
centrate on the idea. 

This is our basic subject-matter, the status of the standard 
written language and its machinery; it is essential, not only 
for those who come to us fumbling with it, but for those who 
already have a fair working facility with it. The informative 
approach concentrates on language when it is working as it 
should, not when it is failing, and it lights up the areas in which 
difficulties occur and offers a rationale for dealing with them. 
It offers at the same time a rough guide to punctuation, interms 
of which specific practices can be discussed. It presumes, I 
may say, no prior knowledge whatever, a sad state that often 
faces us. 

Now as to writing. Our limited objectives are to prepare 
our students to behave creditably in two situations: one, when 
they write on matters of their own choosing, and at leisure; 
the other, when they write on prescribed subjects on demand. 
Since language is a tool we use best when we think least about 
it, a linguistic approach seeks to provide a maximum amount 
of experience in speaking and writing under conditions not 
wholly detached from those we meet outside the English class, 
and in such a way as to offer the greatest satisfaction and 
pleasure. It concentrates on the process and on the experience 
of writing, not on the result. It seeks also to provide an audi- 
ence, not a faceless, cryptic demon with a red pencil, but a 
living, reacting reader or readers. I think, then, that it is 
linguistically sound for the writer to write on what interests 
him and may well interest others, for writer and reader to 
concentrate on the idea, not on the language, for the finished 
paper to be given the largest possible audience, but to be 
otherwise lightly regarded, for corrections to be made casually 
and kindly in the presence of the writer, and for grades to be 
delayed as long as possible and minimized as far as possible. 

In a linguistic approach, therefore, no writing needs to be 
done until class and teacher are adjusted to each other, and the 
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A "LINGUISTIC" APPROACH TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


occasional writing of short pieces begun on matters in which 
the writers are interested, these to be read and returned with- 
out comment, or read or shown to the class, until the students 
have had a chance to get the feel of writing and appraise the 
reactions they are likely to meet. Gradually the amount of 
writing can be increased—the reading can be handled, for if 
you don’t have to mark every paper you see you can get through 
a good many of them—until by the end of the term you may be 
having a paper coming in practically every day and one or two 
or three impromptus a week. Most students complain about the 
work, but they enjoy it, too, and they are themselves capable of 
laying their first papers up against the last and measuring 
their accomplishment. With regular publication in the class- 
room by means of the opaque projector and with intermittent 
conferences, matters of rhetoric and stylistic, problems of 
organization, phrasing, propriety, meaning, spelling, emphasis, 
or any other problems get a good working-over. 

Now I shall go out on a limb. I submit that such an ap- 
proach as this will carry more students to a comfortable, 
knowledgeable command of standard written English than any 
other that I know of. Furthermore, I submit that it will pick 
students up in a darker state of ignorance and incapacity, and 
carry them, with intelligent cooperation from them, to the 
minimum competence demanded of entering college students 
more quickly and less painfully than any other method I know 
of. 

This approach demands more knowledge of language than 
most of us get in our undergraduate and graduate preparation 
for the teaching of English, and it thus places two burdens up- 
onus. It places a burden on our graduate schools to design a 
training in linguistics and in the English language for prospec- 
tive teachers of English that will prepare us for the work that 
most of us find we have to do—teaching English composition. 
And it places a burden on us as individuals to inform our- 
selves and keep ourselves informed about the progress of 
modern studies of language, and to work out in the classroom 
ways of making those studies productive for us—in short, it 
obliges us to become professional about English composition. 
If we do our share, then it seems to me that college adminis- 
trations should take steps to provide channels for promotion, 
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so that a skilled and learned teacher of composition could find 
in this work the substance of a career. 

You will notice what this approach excludes, but I would 
like to call some items to your attention: it excludes the com- 
mon exercises and drills and all truck with workbooks; it ex- 
cludes minute and cryptic symbols pencilled into the margins 
of papers returned to their writers; it excludes all lockstepping 
on whole classes, providing instead complete freedom for in- 
dividual development; it excludes the traditional muddled and 
inaccurate “grammar” and the pipedreams of “intellectual 
discipline” often used to justify it; and it excludes the misery 
of theme grading, which has sent so many English teachers to a 
frustrated, sour, and embittered old age. 

This approach is an application of linguistics to English 
Composition, not a teaching of linguistics—the structures of 
the language are treated only so far as their treatment leads to 
their more effective use, but no further. It is a civilized ap- 
proach, embodying a genuine intellectual content, and thus it 
has a proper place in the university and the college. 




















HOW TO STUDY A LANGUAGE 


CONRAD P. HOMBERGER 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


I 


The very first thing a student who has trouble with learn- 
ing a foreign language should keep in mind is this: He has 
learned one language before, namely English. Thus the study 
of a foreign language is, for him, really a repeat performance 
of something he has already proved capable of doing. 

Moreover, the student should be aware of the fact that, just 
as well and just as easily, he would have learned Spanish if he 
had happened to be born in Granada or Buenos Aires, German 
if born in Berlin or Vienna, Turkish if born in Ankara, or 
Mandarin Chinese if born in Peking. Therefore, there is no 
veil of mystery to be lifted, no secret skill to be acquired for 
learning a foreign language. 

A language is simply the complex of the speech habits of a 
group of people who have lived together for a long time. It is 
not basically different from other habits of such a group, e.g., 
eating or marriage habits. It may be somewhat harder to 
learn the Chinese language than to learn how to pick up your 
food from a bowl with little sticks; it may be somewhat harder 
to learn the Italian language than to learn how to wind your 
spaghetti skillfully around a fork; but, in principle, these things 
are not different. They require, toa larger or smaller de- 
gree, a certain open-mindedness, curiosity and adaptability, 
in short, a willingness to learn to do and to enjoy things the 
way "foreigners" do them—and nothing else. 


II 


The next thing a language student should consider is the 
fact that it took him many years to learn English, although he 
has been continuously exposed to it, surrounded by it, and in- 
structed in it. And even so, most students are still somewhat 
deficient in English vocabulary, grammar, and spelling. 
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No student, therefore, should expect to learn a language 
over night, and none should be discouraged if he cannot "get," 
in one short term, all the words and rules as spelled out in the 
books. 

Granted interest and willingness, the prerequisites for any 
study, the acquisition of a language takes much time and pa- 
tience. It needs practice, much practice in listening, in read- 
ing, in talking and in writing. All the stories about "ninety- 
day wonders" ina language, all the florid advertisements of 
"how to speak Spanish (or Korean, or what else) fluently in 
four weeks" are just so much humbug. 

The Army's Specialized Training Program (ASTP), during 
the recent war, subjected small groups of carefully selected 
students to continuous practice and instruction by native 
teachers. Still, it took these students eight months to acquire 
a good knowledge in reading and understanding, and a fair 
knowledge in speaking. It is my own personal experience that 
a minimum of two years is necessary for a willing and ambi- 
tious new-comer to a country to master the language with 
some facility, fluency, and proficiency. 

The average student attends 120 to 140 class hours in the 
course of his four terms (or two years) of language study. If, 
optimistically, we add the double amount of hours for prepara- 
tion time, the student will have spent, all in all, 400 hours in 
working with the language. This is equal to 50 working days, 
at eight hours each, or about two months. Such a student, then, 
should be quite content if, in this relatively very short time, 
he has succeeded in acquiring a working vocabulary of from 
600 to 800 words, some experience in hearing and reading, and 
a basic knowledge of the structure of the language in question. 

What he has learned will be a sound enough foundation for 
the further pursuit of the language if he goes on practicing it 
to some extent. If he does not do so, his knowledge will quick- 
ly go to the winds. But the fault, then, will not be with the 
method by which he has been taught, or by which he has studied 
the language. 
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III 


The student should further remember that there are de- 
grees of linguistic ability as there are degrees in any ability. 
This does not mean that there exists a mysterious special 
ability for acquiring foreign languages. That this is not so, is 
revealed sufficiently by the fact that the student, if he has been 
born in the country whose language he is "taking," would know 
that language just as well as he knows his English, but—and 
this is the point—he would not know it any better. 

There are inarticulate and very articulate people every- 
where, and in every language. There are the professional 
manipulators of words—the poets and writers—and there are 
the people who have a hard time to put together a little note of 
congratulations or condolence. This is what is meant by "lin- 
guistic ability" or its converse. 

Therefore, a student who has difficulties in speaking or 
writing everyday English should not be amazed if he finds 
similar difficulties with German or Spanish; a student who is 
hazy about the difference in meaning between such phrases as 
"he sleeps" and "he is sleeping" should not wonder when he 
finds himself stunned by the "grammar" of a foreign tongue; a 
student who finds it impossible to read and to enjoy such mas- 
ters of American English as, let us say, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Walt Whitman, Roberti Frost, Eugene O'Neill, William Faulk- 
ner, or John Steinbeck, should not be too much amazed if he 
finds Storm and Hauff, Unamuno and Ruben Dario indigestible. 

I once had a student who was a lyrical poet himself, who 
could and did enjoy the difficult modern German poet Rainer 
Maria Rilke, after a few months of instruction. But I have 
also had students who seldom read anything outside their text- 
books and the sports pages of their favorite daily newspaper. 
It is not surprising that they find themselves in evil waters 
with any language, native or foreign, while their difficulties 
would naturally be magnified in the new and unaccustomed 
medium of a foreign tongue. 

However, such students can benefit from the study of a 
foreign language. It offers them a chance to compare, and 
comparison is the beginning of all study. It is, to them,a spur 
to analyze their own language, and thus to improve their use 
of it. But they must understand that such a goal can be reached 
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only by application and hard training. They might remember 
that it was by no different road that their heroes, Babe Ruth 
or Joe di Maggio, became such efficient manipulators of bat 
and ball. 


IV 


From here it is no far step to the next conclusion: Lang- 
uage is not books. It is true that—from his Grade School days 
on—the student has become used to taking most of his knowl- 
edge from books. It is, perhaps, an inevitable feature of our 
modern world that books have become the main source of in- 
formation. But it is certainly one of the more unfortunate as- 
pects of this trend that it encourages the student to neglect 
the living sources of study: experience and self-thinking; that 
it leads him to believe in a kind of mechanical feeding process 
working directly from the printed page to his mind, and thus 
automatically stuffing him with knowledge. Such a belief is 
especially dangerous for the student of a language. For him, 
more so than for students in other fields, the book should be 
just a handy tool to provide him with the material on which to 
practice his wit and skill. 

For language is primarily speech. While human beings 
have spoken since their emergence from the primeval forests, 
some millions of years ago, the beginnings of recorded speech 
hardly go back farther than a few thousand years, and printing 
is only some four hundred years old. 

Even today, approximately four-tenths of the world's popu- 
lation do not know how to read and write, although all of them 
speak some language. Every child learns to speak first, and 
to read and write later, and this is one important reason why 
children learn a language so easily. Thus it must always be 
remembered by the student of a language that writing and 
printing, in spite of their enormous importance in modern 
civilization, are not the language itself, but only a means of 
recording it. Even though the student's aim may be a "read- 
ing knowledge” only, he cannot afford to neglect the spoken 
word. Without some familiarity with speech, his acquaintance 
with the language will always remain a nodding one; and his 
reading, instead of being informative and pleasurable, will 
necessarily resemble the wearisome deciphering of a secret 
code. 
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HOW TO STUDY A LANGUAGE 


Now this certainly does not mean that the student has to 
learn how to speak and to pronounce the foreign language per- 
fectly; but it does mean that he has to make himself thoroughly 
familiar with the basic pattern of speech of the language he is 
studying. For, fluent and profitable reading—as opposed to 
deciphering—means the ability of transferring to "silent 
speech," inside your mind, what you see as black marks on the 
printed page. 

To do this, some acquaintance with actual speech is indis- 
pensable. This can be obtained by listening carefully to the 
teacher, to phonograph records, and radio programs, by at- 
tending foreign language movies, and, if the student can afford 
it, by visiting a country where the language is native, prefer- 
ably without English speaking company. 


V 


In acquiring the basic pattern of speech of a foreign lang- 
uage, some knowledge of the mechanics of speech is very 
helpful. A prospective language student will do well to read a 
few pages in an Encyclopedia or a textbook of phonetics, on 
how the sounds of human speech are produced. 

Most students seem to take it for granted that every lang- 
uage naturally follows the same sound pattern as English. 
They are strengthened in their belief by the fact that, in most 
languages studied in our schools, and certainly in German and 
Spanish, the spelling is based on an alphabet similar to that of 
English. 

As a matter of fact, this is very misleading. Many im- 
portant sounds, and especially the vowels are very different 
in different languages. Thus the student will save himself 
much drudgery and much confusion if he sets out from the 
start to learn the foreign vowels, without reference to English. 
Such a procedure will enable the student to get away from the 
tedious job of interpreting the foreign speech in terms of 
English sounds which—as a rule—simply do not exist in any 
foreign language. It will also help him to that fresh and direct 
approach to the language which resembles most the approach 
of the native speaker, and which is the only one that, although 
requiring some special effort in the beginning, promises suc- 
cess in the long run, 
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Such a procedure will also enable the student to take full 
advantage of the fact that the spelling, in most languages, is 
far simpler than it is in English. In Spanish almost always, in 
German in most cases, there is only one letter for each sound, 
and each sound is always represented by the same letter. 
This is what is called “phonemic spelling.” It saves the Ger- 
man and Spanish children a year or two of elementary school- 
ing, as compared with the children of English speaking coun- 
tries, and it accounts for the non-existence of a German or 
Spanish "Webster." It will save the foreign student of these 
languages a lot of trouble if he will take advantage of this, in- 
stead of trying to operate with the English letter names, thus 
making his task unnecessarily complicated. 

In Spanish, moreover, sucha procedure will enormously 
facilitate the understanding of the so-called “orthographic 
changes"; for these changes are nothing but a perfectly logical 
consequence of Spanish “phonemic spelling.” Once understood 
in this way, they can be absorbed by the student with the same 
ease as they are absorbed, in fact, by the native child in Grade 
School. 


VI 


This direct approach will also help the student to take ad- 
vantage of another important characteristic of every language: 
its peculiar rhythm. The human organism normally responds 
to rhythm with ease, and there is a very definite rhythm to 
every language. 

One aspect of rhythm is the stressing of certain syllables 
in preference to others. Thus, German, like English, stresses 
its words on the root syllable which commonly is the first, or 
near the first, syllable of the word. Spanish, on the other hand, 
usually stresses either the last syllable or the one next to it. 

For the student who grasps the rhythm of a language, many 
mysteries in the inflection of nouns and verbs dissolve into 
thin air, and the student will easily understand many apparent 
"irregularities" in declension and conjugation, e.g., in German, 
two unstressed e-sounds in sequence are felt as unrhythmical: 
one of them is usually dropped. A student who grasps this can 
save himself the study of scores of casuistic rules. The same 
is true in Spanish for the student who understands the rhythmi- 
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cal pattern that underlies the changes between "e” and "ie," 
"o" and "ue," according to whether they stand ina stressed 
or in an unstressed syllable. 

Rhythm may also help the student in another, minor, way: 
it may help him“to learn by rote certain phrases, sayings, 
verses, that have practical value in the social use of the lang- 
uage. 


Vil 


In any case, the student should try to avoid memorizing 
disconnected words. Anyone who will try first to memorize a 
page from the Telephone Directory, and then the same number 
of words in a poem or a story, can observe the advantage of 
learning in context. 

There are, of course, as many different kinds of contexts 
as there are possible situations. Which kind the individual 
student prefers will depend on the type of personality he is, 
and the type of memory he has. If he has a visual memory, he 
will remember words and phrases from the place they occupy 
on a page, or wherever else he has seen them; he will prob- 
ably also gain by writing them down, and even by copying sen- 
tences, or whole paragraphs. 

If astudent has astrong feeling for rhythm or for melodies, 
he may remember chains of words according to identical 
rhythm, to alliteration, or to their melodic pitch or tone. He 
may remember best through humming or singing certain 
characteristic tunes and songs. 

A student with a pragmatic temper may connect words with 
the result ne has observed them to have had in actual situa- 
tions. For almost everybody, the emotional context is of great 
importance; so is the context of local proximity (the things in 
room, in the garden, on the street, the parts of the body, etc.), 
and of proximity of meaning (things connected by association 
of meaning, as: opposites, degrees of cold and warm, metals, 
tools, containers, electrical or political terms, parts of 
clothing, etc.) 
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In my opinion, the worst possible kind of context is the 
English "equivalent" to a word in a foreign language: the 
"translation" word by word. Every language is an individual 
entity: it is the outcome of the mores of a definite community. 
Words and phrases, therefore, take on their real meaning only 
when viewed in their proper setting, linguistic or otherwise. 
Many words, moreover, cannot be translated at all, or they 
can be translated in so many ways that the advantage gained by 
translation is lost. 

It is true that the beginning student will not always be able 
to dispense with translation, and with memorizing a word to- 
gether with its English "equivalent." But it is my advice that 
he should try to get away from this practice, and to substitute 
for it some better one, as soon as possible. 

The student should never consider translation as a goal, 
but only as a means of checking on his achievement and his 
understanding. His aim must be to be able to read, and to 
understand, without having resort to translation, i.e., to learn 
the language just as the native knows it, even if much less 
thoroughly and perfectly. 

The best, and the only way to achieve this familiarity with 
a language, is to practice with it, and to start practicing with 
it, as early as possible, and as muchas possible. This may 
be somewhat hard in the beginning, but it will certainly pay off 
in the long run. For, ‘as the old saying goes, the way to begin 
is to begin. 





IX 


Most students, since they overrate the "book," are inclined 
to rely far too much on "grammar." They have a feeling that 
if they only could master all the intricate rules, they would 
know the language perfectly. They forget how little "grammar" 
—in the guise of "rules"—they know in their native English. 

A little reflection on what grammar really is should bea 
corrective to this tendency, and a help to the student in ap- 
proaching the "rules" with equanimity instead of the mixture 
of fear and deference that is so common among beginning 
linguists. 
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What, then, is grammar? 

From what has been said so far, it follows that learning a 
language means basically to acquire the speech habits of its 
native speakers. Like other habits, speech habits follow cer- 
tain patterns. Grammar is nothing but the analysis of these 
patterns. 

The grammarian disects the flow of the spoken and written 
utterance, and tries to establish its underlying pattern. For 
this purpose he starts out by classifying and naming the forms 
of words, and the relations of words to one another. Thus he 
arrives at certain "rules." 

Such rules are illuminating, but they are often quite vague, 
and riddled by "exceptions" and "irregularities," as is to be 
expected of rules that try to systematize a human habit. The 
student should remember this, and consider the grammar 
rules as useful guide posts in his attempts to penetrate into 
the speech habits of another linguistic group, but he should 
never think of them as rigid laws, or expect from them some 
irreprehensible logic. 

Grammarians have devised certain terms as names for 
linguistic phenomena. The knowledge of these terms is by no 
means indispensable, but it can prove a great help, for it en- 
ables the student to understand more quickly and more easily 
certain grammar rules that are couched in suchterms. As it 
often happens, they also help him to understand his native 
English better. Thus, the student may spend a few hours prof- 
itably by getting acquainted, beforehand, with the meaning of 
the most important of these terms. He will find them explained 
in any of the current grammars of English. 

Much more could be said, of course, on all the topics 
mentioned, and on some other ones not mentioned. The inter- 
ested student will find suggestive material in the books listed 
below; they also may lead him on to further reading. It would 
seem to me a very good idea if every prospective language 
student would be required to read at least one of the following: 


Schlauch, Margaret. The Gift of Tongues, New York, 1944. 





Jespersen, Otto. Language: Its Nature, Development and 
Origin, London and New York, 1923. 
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Bloomfield, Leonard. Language, New York, 1933. (Chapters 
1, 3 and 28 only, the rest being too difficult for the 
beginning student.)’ 


Kenyon, John Samuel. American Pronunciation, Ann Arbor, 
1940. (pp. 3-62). 
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REVIEWS 


(The publication of reviews in Language Learning does not 
necessarily imply endorsement by the editorial staff of the 
views expressed in them or in the books reviewed.) 





CARROLL, JOHN B. A Survey of Linguistics and Related Dis- 
ciplines. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1950. Pp. xii plus 
143, with bibliography. 





The Carroll report has been attracting the attention of 
linguists and educators for some months now; but because of 
the form in which it is printed, it has not received the wide 
circulation it deserves. The purpose of this review is not to 
point out its faults or omissions, but rather to bring it to the 
attention of a wider audience of persons concerned with its 
subject matter. 

Professor Carroll's first interest, in point of time, was 
linguistics. He studied several European languages on his own 
at an early age, and later was a personal, though rather in- 
formal, student of Benjamin Lee Whorf in American Indian 
linguistics. Carroll's professional training, however, was 
chiefly in psychology, and he is now on the faculty of Harvard's 
Graduate School of Education. The present survey was pre- 
pared at the request of the Carnegie Corporation, and presum- 
ably. is to be used as the basis for consideration of possibili- 
ties for the encouragement of some of the projects recom- 
mended by the author. 

The main argument of the report is for closer cooperation 
between linguists and other social scientists, such as psychol- 
ogists, anthropologists, and educators. A large portion of the 
volume is devoted to a summary of what the field of linguis- 
tics is and what has been accomplished by linguists up to the 
present. The author's information on these matters comes 
not only from published material, but is also in large measure 
the result of personal conferences with the research people 
and practitioners currently engaged in linguistic work. 

Carroll's summary of the present status of language study 
as a science is both encouraging and challenging: "Linguistics 
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is probably the most advanced of the social sciences. Its 
methodology is sound and highly developed. Its data are highly 
concrete and manageable through appropriate techniques. It 
is rapidly converging towards the status of a self-contained 
system of facts and principles which will embrace the totality 
of its possible subject matter. In this respect it resembles 
most closely the natural sciences such as physics and chem- 
istry. There is no other social science which can claim to be 
so rapidly approaching such a status; linguistics is far in ad- 
vance of psychology with respect to the development of its 
methodology and its relative comprehensiveness." (Page 38.) 

"Like scientists in many other fields, linguists regard 
their activities as valuable in their own right. They do not 
believe that their activities need to be immediately justified 
by reference to some 'practical' applications which may 
emerge. They recognize, however, that long range support of 
their pursuits by society at large rests upon the value which 
society puts on them, and in some measure upon the extent to 
which practical applications are foreseen. Certain practical 
applications are claimed, for example, in the teaching of for- 
eign languages. The ultimate justification for the science of 
linguistics is possibly seen in the fact that linguists study the 
phenomenon language by virtue of which society is able to 
exist." (Page 39.) 

Of particular interest to us is Chapter 5, "Linguistics and 
Educational Problems," in which the author summarizes what 
has been done and what can be done in the improvement of 
English teaching in our primary schools as well as in more 
effective foreign language teaching at all levels. 

The first point in Carroll's Chapter 5 is the literacy pro- 
gram envisaged under UNESCO's "fundamental education" 
plans. The part linguists must play in this program consists, 
on the first level, of a technical analysis of the learner's lang- 
uage and the development of an appropriate alphabet for repre- 
senting it in print. On the next level, the linguist must be con- 
sulted on the problem of whether an auxiliary language is 
needed to further the literacy program; and, if so, which lang- 
uage would serve best in this role—a language of some pres- 
tige in the learner's region, or English, or some other lang- 
uage. One thinks of Indonesia as an example of an area where 
this problem would be especially complex. 
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It is obvious that in devising methods and materials, both 
for literacy training and for second-language learning, the 
linguist must cooperate with the educational psychologist and 
with other social scientists. 

The next problem in which this kind of cooperation is 
needed is in the preparation of materials for English or "lang- 
uage arts" training in our own public schools. Linguists at 
present are devoting a goodly portion of their efforts toward 
debunking the traditional concepts of language with which their 
students come to them—often enough even on the post-graduate 
level. They say that if these students could be supplied early 
in their school career with realistic attitudes toward their 
own language and toward language in general, the linguist's job 
and that of the individual foreign language teacher would be 
greatly simplified. However, it looks now as if the only an- 
swer is for the linguists themselves to find a way of getting 
proper textbook material into the public school classrooms. 

Carroll mentions C. C. Fries's American English Gram- 
mar as a "scientifically oriented description of actual usage.” 
More of this type of study needs to be done, since it provides 
excellent material for the teacher in training. However, 
Fries's book is not a classroom text for the public schools; 
and the average teacher is going to follow the textbook regard- 
less of what he may have on his reference shelf. 

Even down to the early years of primary school, some re- 
organization of methods and materials is in order. Linguists 
are very critical of present techniques in teaching children to 
read. Carroll gives a summary of the divergent opinions of 
Bloomfieid and W. S. Gray on this matter. Here again the 
solution lies in closer cooperation between linguists and edu- 
cators. Neither one is going to make the effort of acquiring 
expert competence in the other's field. They must work to- 
gether. 

Carroll's last, and principal, topic in this section of the 
report deals with learning a language other than one's native 
tongue. We have here a convenient summary of the methodol- 
ogical trends in the field up to the present day, a description 
of the development of the Army's Intensive Language Program, 
and a survey of the principal academic programs now in prog- 
ress that have developed directly or indirectly out of the In- 
tensive Language Program. In this connection, Carroll gives 
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us a summary anda critique of the study made of the Army 
program by Agard and Dunkel (An Investigation of Second- 





language Teaching, Boston, 1948). As far as experimental 
evidence is concerned, Carroll's conclusion is that as yet no 
controlled, quantitative test has been made on a sufficiently 
large scale to provide any sound basis for choosing among the 
rival methodologies. However, once the educators have de- 
cided on the goals of instruction, then the linguists and psy- 
chologists can help them in devising methods and materials 
for their implementation. 

The Intensive Language Program has had its influence in 
academic institutions all over the country, but in different de- 
grees and directions. Among the specific programs now in 
progress, Carroll describes those of the Division of Modern 
Languages at Cornell, the English Language Institute at Mich- 
igan, the Foreign Service Institute in Washington, and George- 
town's Institute of Languages and Linguistics. Whether or not 
the achievements of these programs are reporied in terms of 
quantitative, controlled measurements, their success will cer- 
tainly influence the decisions of other institutions in their ef- 
forts to improve language teaching. 

The matter of measurement is particularly one in which 
linguists and educational psychologists can cooperate. Sig- 
nificant advances in language achievement tests have been 
made in the past twenty years or so. Ben D. Wood and John 
Flanagan developed excellent standardized, machine-scorable 
group tests through their staff at the old Cooperative Test 
Service, and improvements have been made since then by their 
successor, the Educational Testing Service, and by other in- 
dividuals and groups. Carroll refers specifically to the tests 
developed by Agard and Dunkel for their study, and to the Eng- 
lish tests for foreign students developed by Robert Lado and 
the staff of the English Language Institute in Ann Arbor. The 
conclusions of Lado's study emphasize the need for coopera- 
tion between linguists and educational psychologists in devel- 
oping quantitative measures of achievement in language learn- 
ing. The linguist's special competence is particularly needed 
here in order to separate the purely linguistic skills from 
other skills the student may have, and to break down the ling- 
uistic skills into the various levels of phonetics, phonemics, 
morphology, and syntax. 
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Although the preceding remarks have been concentrated 
on the educational problems, it must be emphasized that Car- 
roll's report covers a much wider field. It might be called 
"linguistics and the other social sciences." He has done us a 
signal service in pointing up the need for inter-disciplinary 
cooperation in the social sciences, in giving us a better under- 
standing of the status and role of linguistic science, and in 
indicating to linguists the directions in which their efforts may 
most usefully be turned. 


Harold V. King 
Foreign Service Institute 


BONGERS, HERMAN. The History and Principles of Vocabu- 
lary Control (As It Affects the Teaching of Foreign Lang- 
uages in General and of English in Particular). Woerden 
(Holland), Wocopi, 1947. III vol. in II, pp. 360 + 82. 











The author has made an extensive study of all the import- 
ant word-counts for English and a few other languages and has 
come up with a new basic vocabulary of 3,000 words for 
learners of English. In spite of the theoretical short-comings 
of the "objective, quantitative” studies, which the author takes 
pains to point out are basically subjective, he has made use of 
the statistical information provided in them in order to com- 
pile the new list. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to an outline of 
what the author found out about the problem of vocabulary fre- 
quency in his research leading up to the compilation of the list. 
This part of the work is accompanied by a useful bibliography 
running to several hundred items, and most of the important 
studies are covered in the text by detailed critical outlines. 

The author is a disciple of Harold E. Palmer, and bases 
his work on Palmer's principles. One of the most valuable 
features of the work, in fact, is the information we obtain 
about the development of Palmer's theories. Neither Palmer 
nor Bongers avoids the problem of what isa word. They do 
not solve the problem either, as will be clear from the follow- 
ing definitions, which I have undertaken to restate in my own 
words. 

For Palmer and Bongers, the vocabulary of a language 
consists of units of three types, which they call monologs, 
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miologs, and pliologs. A monolog is any series of morphemes 
customarily written solid in the conventional writing system. 
The monolog, therefore, is a general cultural entity rather 
than a strictly linguistic one, and probably has no application 
in languages that do not use a writing system like ours. A 
miolog is a morpheme (or series of morphemes?) that is a 
constituent of a monolog. So most of our prefixes and suf- 
fixes are in this class. "Monologs may be classified accord- 
ing to their grammatical function (nouns, verbs, etc. ..."); but 
miologs presumably are not so classifiable. A pliolog is any 
series of two or more monologs that is a constituent of a 
longer series. The additional theoretical difficulty on this 
last point (namely that the number of pliologs would be liter- 
ally uncountable) does not appear in the present work, since 
the author is concerned only with the most frequently occur- 
ring combinations. 

Bongers' word-list, printed in a separate small volume, 
is divided into three lists of a thousand each. In addition to 
the thousand "head-words" in each list, the commonest de- 
rivatives and compounds of each are listed with them. One of 
the advantages claimed for the list is that it is likely to include 
a larger percentage of the words in any random sample of 
English text than previous lists. This conclusion is based on 
an analysis of ten texts of a thousand words each (mostly from 
novels) in which it is reported that the Bongers list included 
97.48% of the words in the texts chosen; Palmer's I.R.E.T. 
list covered 97.22%; Thorndike's, 96.84%; Faucett-Maki's, 
96.77 %. 

The Bongers list is not based on a new and independent 
count. It is compiled from a comparison and reworking of 
previous counts, and therefore shares some of their theoreti- 
cal faults. However, for those who have practical need for a 
vocabulary list based on frequency, it is a useful guide. The 
principles on which the list is based are openly stated, and the 
individual user may make his own judgments and reservations 
either by statistical considerations or by inspection of the list. 
In addition to the list itself, Bongers has performed a service 
by providing us with a critical survey of the history of the 
problem. 








Harold V. King 
Foreign Service Institute 
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We welcome any correspondence from you about Readers' Forum or 
contributions which may be suitable for publication in future issues. Ad- 
dress: Readers' Forum, Language Learning, 1522 Rackham Building, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. . 





A PROBLEM 


HOW FAR IS WRITING - ESPECIALLY THE MUCH USED WRITING ON 
THE BOARD DURING CLASSES - BENEFICIAL IN TEACHING LAN- 
GUAGE, AS COMPARED WITH OTHER FORMS OF CLASSROOM 
WORK? (Contributed by Conrad P. Homberger, Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn) 


We invite you to send us your opinions on this problem. Suggestions re- 
ceived will be presented in a forthcoming issue. We also will welcome your 
own problems for future discussion. 


ANSWERS TO A PREVIOUS PROBLEM 


(WHAT ACTIVITIES OTHER THAN CLASSES ARE BENEFICIAL IN 
TEACHING LANGUAGE?) 


Dear Editor: 


It seems evident to me that any activity is beneficial in teaching lan- 
guage that provides for the student some contact with the language taught 
in its spoken or written form. 


The actual selection among such activities as are available under the 
specific conditions depends, it seems to me, only on where such contact 
can be provided most economically, i.e., where a maximum of linguistic 
experience can be obtained with the least expenditure of time and effort. 
With this in mind, I believe that class visits to foreign movies, restau- 
rants, or similar joint enterprises are very little profitable. For the 
amount of time and effort (and also of money) invested in their prepara- 
tion and execution is far too great in proportion to the actual benefit for 
the students. 


I still have not found an adequate substitute for very extensive reading 
in the language taught, and/or listening to native speakers. I encourage 
students to use records, and I talk over with them the best way of using 
them. I also recommend regular listening to foreign language broad- 
casts and movies, but most of all, personal association with native 
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speakers. Only regular activities of this kind are helpful in building up 
speech habits. Occasional attempts, by not giving any returns to the 
student, may prove to be more discouraging to him than not having tried 
at all. Since it is impossible to provide such regular activities as an 
outside activity for a whole class, it is better that the teacher concen- 
trate on encouraging the individual student to individual activities. 


Very truly yours, 


Conrad P. Homberger 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Brooklyn, New York 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 
Dear Sirs: 


In the current issue of Language Learning the article "A Suggestion for 
Elementary German" by Frank G. Ryder of Dartmouth College is of 
great interest to me—especially the footnote at the end of the article 
suggesting using the same method he describes in the Romance lan- 
guages with Latin and the Latin element in English. 





A few years ago I developed some Vocabulary Building courses, three 
of which I gave as an experiment in the University of New Mexico. One 
of the features of these courses is the same as the subject of Mr. 
Ryder's article. 


The students in the Spanish course, given to freshmen beginners, be- 
came able to supply such Spanish words as hijo and hoja given the 
English filial and foliage. There were two control groups for this course, 
and vocabulary progress was measured objectively in all three groups 
with most promising results for this method. 





A second course, in elementary comparative philology, was given to 
seniors and graduate students and dealt with Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, and English. The third course was in English vo- 
cabulary and was given to sophomores and juniors. 


As I said, the feature mentioned by Mr. Ryder was one part of the 
courses—a very important one, although the main stress was on word 
formation through derivation and composition. 

Sincerely yours, 


Helen S. Eaton 


[An article by Prof, Eaton on this subject appears elsewhere in this issue, 
~ Ed] 
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Dear Sirs: 


Members of our Circle who have seen Language Learning agree that it 
is setting a high standard in the field of applied linguistics and that it is 
a necessary supplement to the several theoretical journals published 
today. The Columbia Library has a subscription; we look forward to 
each new issue as it appears. 





Our Linguistic Circle was organized last year as a means of bringing 
together all those who are interested in the problems of language. It is 
open to all members of the University, students and faculty, and has as 
its principal objective the closer association of the members of all the 
language departments, Romance, Germanic, Slavic, Classical, Oriental, 
etc. We meet every other week, to hear and discuss papers presented by 
members and guest speakers. Where practicable, the lectures are 
mimeographed for distribution. To date we have published three papers: 
Professor Mario A. Pei, Columbia, "Linguistic Development and Evo- 
lution in Romance"; Professor Paul O. Kristeller, Columbia, "The 
Origin and Development of the Language of Italian Prose"; Professor 
Wolf Leslau, Asia Institute, "Hamito-Semitic Linguistics." Others are 
in preparation and we hope to have them ready soon. 


One of our projects is the organization of a small linguistics library, 
made up of books, periodicals and reprints donated by members and 
friends of the Circle. We would be deeply appreciative if you could con- 
tribute back numbers of your journal, and keep us on your mailing list. 


Yours sincerely, 
Eugene Dorfman, President 
Linguistic Circle of 


Columbia University 


Dear Sirs: 


I have requested by letter sent today that the subscription to Language 
Learning...be sent to you from the Treasurer's office of the Board of 
Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist Church, 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N.Y. You will no doubt hear from them in the imme- 
diate future, but this will let you know personally that we are much in- 
terested in your journal, which to us fills a real need and merits every 
encouragement. 


Very cordially yours, 


Fred Aden, Director 
Colegio Ward 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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Dear Sirs: 


My issue of Modern Language Journal for last January contained a very 
useful and interesting Annotated Bibliography of Modern Language 
Methodology for 1949 which immediately called my attention as lama 
teacher of English in a Brazilian secondary school. 


Reading it I noticed that very often mention was made of a new periodi- 
cal named Language Learning, A Quarterly Journal of Applied Linguis- 
tics, especially when the subject was one in which I was more deeply in- 
terested, viz. practical suggestions for improving my teaching ability. 





All this contributed to make me reach the decision of subscribing to it. 
I looked through the magazine but could not find any mention of subscrip- 
tion price. So I am writing to you in order to ask you to send me the 
price of its subscription and, if possible, to remit me a sample copy of 
that magazine. 


As I know also that the magazine began to appear in 1948, I would like 
to be informed if inere is any possibility of buying all the back numbers 
so that I could have a complete collection. 


Yours sincerely, 


Prof. Cléstenes Dos Reis 
Sao Paulo, Brasil 


[The subscription price for Language Learning is two dollars for four is- 
sues, Back issues are available at fifty cents a number. - Ed.] 


SUMMARY OF A LANGUAGE TEACHING PROGRAM: The English Lan- 
guage Institute 


The English Language Institute at the University of Michigan was begun 
in 1941 under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. Textbooks were de- 
veloped principally for Spanish-speaking students from Latin America, the 
materials based on specific differences between the two languages. In the 
past ten years students have come to the Institute from all the countries of 
South and Central America and the Caribbean, from several European 
countries, and more recently from Korea, Japan, China, Afghanistan, and 
Iran. In 1946 a set of textbooks was developed for Chinese students. 

The Institute offers eight-week intensive courses in English the year 
round. Students attend four hours of classes five days a week and two hours 
of laboratory each week. The teaching program is supplemented by numer- 
ous activities in which teachers and students take an active part: trips to 
museums, factories, and other points of interest in the Ann Arbor and 
Detroit area; Friday evening programs where the students are given ample 
opportunity to practice English in a social situation; a banquet at the end of 
each course at which several students give farewell speeches; and the daily 
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meals at the dormitory where the English of the students is supervised by 
teachers at each table. 

The classroom work is divided into five distinct parts: Grammar, Vo- 
cabulary, Pronunciation, Pattern Practice, and Laboratory. 

The grammar classes of the English Language Institute emphasize the 
forms and syntax of present-day American English at those points where 
English and Spanish patterns differ. These matters of grammars are pre- 
sented orally. The student hears anumber of examples illustrating the point 
being taught. He then attempts to formulate his own generalizations, which 
are immediately corroborated, or, if necessary, corrected. Immediately 
after presentation, the teacher uses an exercise designed to check the stu- 
dent's understanding of the new pattern. Points of grammar presented in 
one lesson are incorporated later into exercises primarily designed to teach 
new matters. These controlled exercises require the student to remain com- 
pletely withinthe patterns being taught. He is constantly producing sentences 
which help him to build new linguistic habits. The grammar materials were 
developed within a limited vocabulary on the principle that if a student 
masters the basic patterns of grammar of a language, it will be a relatively 
easy matter for him to acquire additional lexical items for substitution in 
the patterns he has learned. 

The task of the vocabulary classes is to teach the lexical meanings of 
words. Words "mean" the situations in which they are used, and vocabulary 
teachers in the Institute present words within an area of experience. Useful 
areas such as greetings, food and meals, numbers, American money are 
introduced early in the course along with certain items which have proved 
to be problems for Latin-Americans, such as lend and borrow, say and tell, 
and in, on, and at in expressions of time and place. Practices designed to 
make automatic the use of new lexical items are included in the classroom 
work. Attention is also given to cognate words, which, if properly presented 
and carefully used, can add many words to the students' vocabulary. 

As in the other classes in the English Language Institute, the lessons of 
the pronunciation class are primarily designed to teach and practice the 
points at which English and Spanish sound systems differ. In addition to the 
presentation and drill of the individual phonemes and the consonant clusters 
of English, time is also devoted to helping the student acquire the overall 
patterns of intonation and rhythm peculiar to the English language. Because 
it is difficult for a student to hear significant sounds in a new language that 
do not occur or are not used to distinguish meaning in his own language, the 
practices and exercises in the pronunciation class are aimed not only at 
improved production of sound segments, but at accurate recognition of them 
as well. Flexibility exercises are used to make the student aware of posi- 
tions and movements of the jaw and tongue. The use of a special alphabet, 
facial diagrams, and a vowel chart facilitates the discussion and practice of 
pronunciation matters. 

All of the classes of the Institute devote most of the time to oral drill 
designed to make the language patterns of English automatic responses. 
One special class each day, called Pattern Practice, is devoted entirely to 
oral drill. In this class the structural patterns of the grammar class, the 
intonation patterns of the pronunciation class, and the lexical items of the 
vocabulary class are consolidated into oral exercises. These exercises 
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range from simple repetition, substitution, and conversion exercises tocon- 
trolled story-building, sequential picture exercises, and dramatization of 
memorized conversations. Because the number of students in each class is 
kept at a minimum, each student has an opportunity for individual drill as 
well as group participation. 

The laboratory provides guided practice outside the regular class hours. 
The students practice individually and in groups with the help of recorded 
exercises and a playback equipped with earphones anda microphone. The 
student listens to instructions on the records, responds to the exercises, 
and can immediately compare his own production with the voice on the 
record. Various types of drill are provided: pronunciation exercises for 
production and recognition, conversations for memorization, vocabulary 
area materials, and picture exercises for drill and testing. Early lessons 
are recorded in full, so that the students may check and recheck their com- 
prehension of the class presentation. A laboratory assistant is present at 
all times to supervise the practice and help the students make the best use 
of their time. 

The teaching materials of the English Language Institute are at present 
undergoing vigorous revision. The work in progress includes new lessons 
in grammar, vocabulary, pronunciation, and pattern practice, and new 
tests of structure, pronunciation, and aural comprehension. The experience 
of ten years of teaching English as a foreign language under controlled ex- 
perimental conditions is incorporated into the revised materials. 

For further information about the methods and techniques used in the 
English Language Institute, we refer you to the following list of books and 
articles: 


Books: 


C. C. Fries, Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign Language, 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1949. 
, American English Grammar, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, New York, London, 1940. 
, The Structure of English, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 











K. L. Pike, Intonation of American English, University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor, 1945.— 
, Phonemics, University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 








1947. 

C. C. Fries and Staff of the English Language Institute, An Intensive 
Course in English for Latin-American Students, (7 volumes) English 
Language Institute, University of Michigan, 1942, 1943, 1950. 

C.C. Fries and Yao Shen, An Intensive Course in English for Chinese 
Students, (4 volumes) English Language Institute, University of Mich- 
igan, 1946. 











Articles in Language Learning: 


"As We See It," Charles C. Fries, Vol. 1, No. 1. 
"Pattern Practice—Completely Oral," Robert Lado, Vol. I, No. 1. 
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"A Technique for Teaching Postvocalic American English [1] to Spanish 
Americans," Betty Jane Wallace, Vol. I, No. 2. 

"Teaching General American r to Spanish-Speaking Students," Robert 

“i Lado, Vol. I, No. 3. 

"Two English Modification Patterns for Chinese Students," Yao Shen, 

= Vol. I, No. 4. 

"Speech Making and Note Taking as an Aid to Language Learning," 

“ Edward M. Anthony, Vol. I, No. 4. 

, "Tools for Teaching Pronunciation,” Ann Anthony, Vol. II, No. 2. 

~ "Pronunciation as a Two-Fold Process," Betty Jane Wallace, Vol. II, 

No. 2. 


‘y "Initial 'r' in American English and Mandarin Chinese and How to 

“ Teach It," Yao Shen, Vol. II, No. 2. 

a "Systematizing the Teaching of English Vowel Phonemes," Charles 

at Michalski, Vol. II, No. 2. 

‘ad "The Pattern Practice of Meanings," Edward Anthony, Vol. I, No. 3. 
"The Relation of Entrance Level to Rate of Progress in Aural Compre- 

nt hension," Robert Lado, Vol. II, No. 4. 

iS "Picture Exercises for Oral Drill of Structure Patterns," Maxine Guin 

ss Buell, Volume III, Nos. 1 and 2. 

e "Survey of Tests in English as a Foreign Language," Robert Lado, Vol. 

‘a III, Nos. 1 and 2. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


This list constitutes acknowledgment for all publications received by 
Language Learning and not previously acknowledged. As space permits, re- 
views will be printed of those publications which make special contributions 
to the application of the principles and results of scientific language study 
=? to the practical problems of teaching and learning languages. 





ig Alciphron Aelian Philostratus. Translated by Allen Rogers Benner and 
Francis H. Fobes. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. xi + 588 pp. 


ys Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo. 4th year, Numbers 1, 2 and 3. 1948. 
Bogota, Colombia. 

_ Boletin Indigenista. Vol. X, Number 4 and Vol. XI, Number 1. December, 
1950 and January 1951. Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 

i Catullus. Edited by Elmer Merrill. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1951. i + 269. 

f Cicero. Translated by H. M. Hubbell. Cambridge: Harvard University 


Press. xviii + 466 pp. 

Demosthenes. Translated by Norman W. DeWitt and Norman J. DeWitt. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. xi + 388 pp. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Translated by Earnest Cary. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. x + 431 pp. 

El Ingles de los Estados Unidos. By P. Carlo Rossi, New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1948. xi + 263 pp. 

Gymnasium. Fasciculi IV, V. 1950-51. Bosa, Colombia. 

Inglés para as Américas. By Ned Carey Fahs and Raymond S. Sayers. 
New York: Regents Publishing Co., 1947. 112 pp. 
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La Parcela. By José Lopez-Portillo y Rojas. Edited with an Introduction, 
Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by Juan B. Rael and Robert E. 
Luckey. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. xii + 218 pp. 

Leave Your Language Alone. By Robert A. Hall, Jr. Preliminary Edition, 
Ithaca, Division of Modern Languages, Cornell University, 1948. 163 


pp. 

Les Langues Modernes. 44th year. Number 21. March-April 1950. Paris, 
France. 

Levende Talen. Numbers 145-159. June, 1948-April, 1951. Utrecht, The 
Netherlands. 


Living English Structure. By W. Stannard Allen. London, Longman, 
Green and Co., Ltd., 1947. x + 343 pp. 

Livy. Translated by Frank Gardner Moore. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. xi + 561 pp. 

Lucanus. By A. E. Housman. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1950. xxxv + 338 pp. 

NBC Handbook of Pronunciation. Compiled by James F. Bender. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1951. xii + 372 pp. 

On the Use of the Definite Article with 'Nouns of Possession' in English. 
By Arthur Ahlgren. Uppsala: Appelbergs Boktryckeriaktiebolag, 1946. 
xv + 221 pp. 

Pliny. Translated by H. Rackham. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. vii + 543 pp. 

Pocket Oxford English-German Dictionary. Compiled by C. T. Carr. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. 222 pp. 

Prudentius. Translated by H. J. Thomson. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. xvii + 401 pp. 

Revista del Colegio de Boyacd. Number 19. June, 1948. Tunja, Colombia. 

Rotulus. Vol. V, 1949. Oegstgeest, Holland. 

Sextus Empiricus. Translated by R. G. Bury. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. vii + 409 pp. 

Studies on the Accentuation of Polysyllabic Latin, Greek, and Romance 
Loan-words in English. By Bror Danielsson. Stockholm: Almquist & 
Wiksells Boktryckeri, 1948. xvi + 644 pp. 

Tests and Drills in Spanish Grammar. By Juvenal L. Angel and Robert 
J. Dixon. New York; Latin American Institute Press, 1950. 216 pp. 
The Education Digest. Vol. XV, Numbers 1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9. 1949-50. Ann 

Arbor, Michigan. 

The Fundamentals of Speaking. By Wilbur Gilman, Bower Aly and Loren 
Reid. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951. x + 608 pp. 

The History and Principles of Vocabulary Control. By Herman Bongers. 
Woerden (Holland), 1947. II vol. in II, 360 + 82 pp. 

The History of Inflectional N in English Verbs before 1500. By David W. 
Reed. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1950. Publications in English, Vol. 7, No. 4, pp. 157-328. 


NOTES OF INTEREST 


THE SPRING MEETING OF THE MICHIGAN LINGUISTIC SOCIETY took 
place Saturday, May 19, on the campus of Wayne University, Detroit, 
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Michigan. Professor Anders Orbeck of Michigan State College was unani- 
mously chosen as president for the next academic year, with Dr. Robert 
Lado of the University of Michigan as secretary-treasurer. There followed 
the reading of papers: "Linguistics and Folkloristics: Methods and Aims" 
by William Rudy of the Department of Slavic Languages and Literatures, 
Wayne University; "Word Count Editing of Latin Texts" by Thomas Cutt, 
Department of Ancient Languages, Wayne University; and "A ‘Linguistic’ 
Approach to English Composition" by Donald J. Lloyd, Department of 
English, Wayne University. 


** * 


THE LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE OF 1951 (June 18 - July 28) was held un- 
der the auspices of the Linguistic Society of America and the University of 
California. In the program for 1951, descriptive linguistics and compara- 
tive Indo-European grammar (Hittite, Sanskrit, Vedic, Old Persian) have a 
prominent place. Professor E. Adelaide Hahn had occupied the Hermann 
Collitz Professorship in Comparative Indo-European Grammar in the 
Linguistic Institute. Any inquiries concerning the Linguistic Institute should 
be addressed to the Director, Professor C. Douglas Chretien, 424 Wheeler 
Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4, California. 


** * 


THE MICHIGAN LINGUISTIC PROGRAM (June 25 - August 17) was 
held at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor. In addition to outstanding 
linguists from various universities in the United States, Professor Charles 
Bruneau of the Sorbonne in Paris and Professor Hans Wolff of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico were members of the staff this summer. The Seminar in 
Applied Linguistics was sponsored by the American Council of Learned 
Societies. The collections of the Linguistic Atlas and the Middle English 
Dictionary were accessible to scholars doing research in these fields. 


** * 


THE ENGLISH SECTION OF NAFSA (National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisers) met in Denver on April 13 and 14, 1951, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Clifford Prator of the University of California, with Mother 
Florence Weston, Dean of Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, as 
reporter. At the business meeting, the group unanimously adopted a motion 
to request the Board of Directors to set up the English section as a perma- 
nent subdivision of NAFSA. 

Mr. William Johnstone, of the Department of State, explained the English 
language textbook project undertaken by the Department, and the progress 
made thus far in preparing textbooks together with other study aids for stu- 
dents from many different countries. 

Miss Helen Beveridge reported for her committee on the teaching of 
English to Displaced Persons, stressing particularly the dearthof materials 
in this field. 
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Dr. Prator presented for Mr. Bernard Goldman an outline of the ques- 
tionnaire the latter proposes to send tocolleges and universities concerning 
the status of the teaching of English as a foreign language. In view of its 
helpfulness, all were asked to cooperate with Mr. Goldman in carrying out 
the survey which was requested and endorsed by NAFSA. 

Dr. Robert Lado, chairman, reported for the sub-committee appointed 
last year to survey existing tests of the language ability of foreign students 
and to develop new tests if these are found not to meet present needs. Dr. 
Lado has already given a report on existing tests in Language Learning 
(volume II, nos. 1 and 2). He described the new test which has been de- 
veloped, and which will be available for experimental use in the Fall of 
1951. 

Mr. Leeds Gulick described the Army Orientation Course planned for 
Japanese students this summer, and Colonel William Lane, Jr. commented 
on the Army Air Force Language Aptitude Test, and in general on the teach- 
ing of English to foreign students in that branch of the armed forces. 

A brief discussion of the teaching of pronunciation and of composition 
resulted in the suggestion that the whole problem of pronunciation could be 
usefully treated at length at some future conference. 
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